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George  Catlin  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  American 
art.  No  other  artist  painted  as  many  pictures  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
West  in  the  days  before  the  development  of  photography  as  did 
Catlin.  No  other  painter  of  the  early  West  is  so  well  represented  in 
museum  collections  today.  Yet  during  his  lifetime  and  for  many 
decades  thereafter  Catlin  remained  a  minor  figure  in  American  art. 
As  recently  as  the  1930’s  his  paintings  were  rarely  exhibited  in  art 
museums  or  seriouly  studied  by  historians. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  interest 
in  George  Catlin’s  works.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  a  widespread 
and  growing  popular  interest  in  the  history  of  the  romantic  and  al¬ 
ways  colorful  American  West.  Historians  and  museum  directors 
seeking  pictorial  interpretations  of  the  real  wild  West  before  the 
advance  of  white  settlement  into  the  Great  Plains  have  rediscovered 
George  Catlin.  He  was  never  really  lost.  For  generations  he  has 
been  known  to  (if  not  entirely  appreciated  by)  anthropologists,  who 
have  had  primary  responsibility  for  preserving  the  larger  collections 
of  his  paintings  in  museum  study  collections.  Yet  the  resurgence  of 
popular  interest  in  Catlin’s  paintings  is  a  recent  thing.  Within  the 
past  decade  the  IJ.  S.  National  Museum  has  received  scores  of  requests 
from  other  museums  for  the  loan  of  original  oil  paintings  from  its 
Catlin  collection  for  temporary  exhibition.  These  paintings  have 
been  shown  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  interested  viewers  in  museums 
of  history,  of  science,  and  especially  of  art  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  in  Canada,  and  in  western  Europe.  Today,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  vigorous,  restless  George  Catlin  braved  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  of  the  Indian  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  record  on 
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the  horticultural  Pawnee,  Omaha,  Oto,  and  Missouri.  The  rough-and- 
ready  appearance  of  Horse  Chief,  Grand  Pawnee  head  chief  (pi.  2,  fig. 
2) ,  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  mild  Mohegan  pastor  Quinney.  Late 
that  fall  Catlin  met  the  members  of  a  small  delegation  of  magnificent 
savages  from  the  Upper  Missouri,  2,000  miles  upriver  from  St.  Louis, 
who  were  passing  through  St.  Louis  en  route  to  Washington  in  charge 
of  their  agent.  Catlin  obtained  permission  to  make  their  portraits. 
Among  them  were  The  Light,  powerful  son  of  an  Assiniboin  chief  (pi. 
11,  fig.  2) ,  and  Broken  Arm  (No.  176) ,  a  handsome  Cree. 

The  year  1832  marked  another  turning  point  in  Catlin’s  career. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  content  to  paint  only  portraits.  Nor  is 
there  evidence  that  he  had  taken  extensive  field  notes  describing  his 
previous  experiences  among  the  redmen.  In  1832,  in  taking  advantage 
of  a  unique  opportunity  to  visit  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
as  a  guest  of  the  American  Fur  Co.,  Catlin  expanded  his  activities.  On 
this  (and  later)  trips  he  would  paint  landscapes,  Indian  villages,  and 
scenes  illustrative  of  Indian  life.  He  would  also  write  extensive  eth¬ 
nological  descriptions  of  the  Indians  he  encountered.  Catlin’s  expedi¬ 
tion  from  St.  Louis  up  the  river  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  return  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1832  proved  to  be  “the 
most  fruitful  journey  in  artistic  and  ethnographic  material  that  he  ever 
made.”  (Mathews,  1891,  p.  597.) 

Catlin  was  a  passenger  on  the  Yellowstone,  which  in  that  year  was 
the  first  steamboat  to  ascend  the  Missouri  2,000  miles  to  Fort  Union  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  he 
painted  landscapes  on  the  lower  river.  At  Fort  Pierre  (mouth  of 
Teton  River)  he  painted  a  large  series  of  Western  (Teton)  Sioux  por¬ 
traits  and  set  ies  in  Sioux  life.  He  also  portrayed  a  visiting  Cheyenne 
chief  and  his  attractive  wife  (Nos.  143, 144).  Continuing  upriver  he 
recorded  more  landscapes  and  the  appearance  of  the  Arikara  village 
as  seen  from  the  passing  ship  (pi.  12,  fig.  1).  At  Fort  Union  he  met 
and  painted  leading  men  and  women  of  those  tribes  who  came  in  to 
trade — Assiniboin,  Blackfoot  (individuals  of  both  Blood  and  Piegan 
tribes),  Crow,  Plains  Cree,  and  Plains  Ojibwa.  He  also  painted  a 
landscape  indicating  the  natural  setting  of  that  fort  (pi.  19,  fig.  1)  and 
a  number  of  wildlife  and  hunting  scenes  on  the  neighboring  plains. 

From  Fort  Union  Catlin  returned  downriver  by  skiff  in  company 
with  two  French-Canadian  trappers  who  regaled  him  with  tall  tales 
of  the  Upper  Missouri.  They  stopped  at  the  American  Fur  Com¬ 
pany’s  post,  Fort  Clark,  near  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  villages. 
There  Catlin  exploited  his  remarkable  opportunity  to  record  with 
pen  and  brush  the  appearance  of  those  Indians,  their  villages,  games, 
dances,  and  ceremonies.  Catlin’s  little  party  then  continued  down 
the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Catlin  learned  that 
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Figure  1.  George  Catlin’s  picture-making  travels  in  the  West,  1830-1836. 
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Black  Hawk,  the  great  Sauk  war  chief,  his  sons  and  leading  warriors 
were  imprisoned  at  nearby  Jefferson  Barracks.  He  gained  permission 
to  visit  them  and  to  paint  their  portraits.  (See  Black  Hawk,  pi.  3, 
fig.  1.) 

The  year  1832  had  been  a  bonanza  year  for  Catlin.  He  had  assem¬ 
bled  a  large  and  imposing  series  of  paintings  and  sketches  illustrating 
the  physical  appearance,  costume,  customs,  and  home  country  of  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains.  Catlin’s  biog¬ 
rapher,  Loyd  Haberly  (1948,  p.  79  ff.),  found  that  he  was  fully  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  suceeding  year,  1833,  putting  finishing  touches  on 
his  field  paintings  and  readying  them  for  public  exhibition.  Years 
later  Catlin  claimed  he  had  traveled  westward  over  the  famous 
Oregon  Trail  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  ’33.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever,  in  the  major  collections  of  Catlin’s  paintings  and  drawings 
that  have  been  preserved,  of  his  having  made  such  a  trip.  There  are 
none  of  the  striking  natural  landmarks  of  the  Upper  Platte  Valley, 
no  views  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  no  portraits  of  mountain  Indians 
such  as  Arapaho  and  Shoshoni.  George  Catlin  was  a  showman.  Had 
he  seen  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  thirties  he  surely  would  have  dis¬ 
played  views  of  them  prominently  in  his  public  exhibitions. 

In  1834  Catlin  gained  an  opportunity  to  interpret  the  Indians 
of  the  Southern  Plains  much  as  he  had  the  Upper  Missouri  tribes 
two  years  before.  The  Secretary  of  War  granted  him  permission 
to  accompany  an  expedition  of  Dragoons  from  Fort  Gibson  on 
Arkansas  River  to  the  country  of  the  wild  and  little-known  Comanche 
and  Kiowa  Indians.  Prior  to  or  following  the  Dragoon  Expedition 
Catlin  painted  portraits  of  recently  displaced  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Choctaw  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Gibson.  They  had 
been  removed  from  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  make  room  for 
expansion  of  white  settlement  in  the  Southeast.  He  also  painted  a 
Choctaw  eagle  dance  (pi.  17,  fig.  2)  and  lively  views  of  the  fast  action 
in  a  Choctaw  lacrosse  game.  Osage  Indians  also  posed  for  their 
portraits  near  Fort  Gibson. 

The  Dragoon  Expedition  under  Col.  Henry  Dodge  left  Fort  Gibson 
late  in  June,  traveled  westward  to  the  great  village  of  the  nomadic 
Comanche  on  Cache  Creek  east  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  (present 
southwestern  Oklahoma),  and  on  to  the  Wichita  (Catlin’s  “Pawnee- 
Pict”)  village  of  grass-covered  lodges  above  the  junction  of  Elk 
Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River.  Although  illness  claimed 
the  lives  of  several  Dragoons,  and  Catlin  also  suffered  from  fever, 
the  expedition  was  a  successful  venture.  Peaceful  relations  were 
established  with  the  warlike  Comanche  and  Kiowa,  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  first  treaties  between  those  tribes  and  the  United 
States  in  1835  and  1837.  George  Catlin  returned  with  portraits  of 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  Waco,  and  Wichita  Indians.  He  also  brought 
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back  scenes  in  the  great  Comanche  camp,  several  of  which  emphasized 
the  remarkable  skill  of  those  Indians  in  handling  horses,  an  ability 
which  caused  experienced  cavalry  officers  on  the  western  frontier  to 
term  the  Comanche  “the  finest  horsemen  in  the  world.”  (See  pi.  IT, 
fig.  1.)  Had  Catlin  been  in  good  health  throughout  this  trip  he  doubt¬ 
less  would  have  completed  a  larger  and  more  varied  series  of  scenes 
contrasting  the  customs  of  the  nomadic  Comanche  and  Kiowa  with 
those  of  the  semisedentary,  horticultural  Wichita.  His  1834  paint¬ 
ings  then  might  have  rivaled  in  historical  and  ethnological  importance 
his  Upper  Missouri  series.  Nevertheless,  the  1834  expedition  must 
be  regarded  as  Catlin’s  second  most  significant  venture  in  western 
painting.  It  produced  the  first  known  pictorial  interpretation  of 
important  Southern  Plains  tribes.  It  also  furnished  some  of  the 
earliest  views  of  wildlife  and  scenery  in  the  Arkansas  River  Valley. 

In  1835  Catlin  shifted  the  scene  of  his  travels  and  artistic  endeavors 
to  the  forested  country  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  That  spring  he 
ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  where  he  painted 
Ojibwa  portraits  and  scenes.  On  the  way  downstream  he  recorded 
landscapes,  visited  and  painted  Eastern  Sioux  near  Fort  Snelling, 
and  the  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Chief  Keokuk’s  village. 

Next  summer  (1836)  Catlin  approached  the  Mississippi  by  way 
of  the  Great  Lakes — by  steamer  from  Buffalo  to  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Thence  by  canoe  via  river,  lake,  and  portage  he  traveled  to  Fort 
Winnebago,  paddled  down  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi,  up  that 
river  to  Saint  Peter’s  (Minnesota)  River,  and  ascended  that  stream 
in  search  of  the  famed  quarry  where  Indians  cut  the  handsome,  easily 
worked  red  stone  from  which  many  tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Plains  fashioned  their  tobacco  pipes.  He  found  it  in  the  rising 
country  of  present  Pipestone  County,  Minnesota.  Catlin  painted  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  quarry  (pi.  19,  fig.  2)  and  collected  samples  of 
the  stone.  Dr.  Charles  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Boston,  a  leading  min¬ 
eralogist  of  the  time,  examined  the  stone,  pronounced  it  “a  new  mineral 
compound”  and  named  it  “catlinite”  in  honor  of  the  man  who  first 
widely  publicized  the  quarry  site  and  the  importance  of  this  stone  to 
Indians. 

On  this  1836  field  trip  Catlin  added  portraits  of  Ojibwa,  Winne¬ 
bago,  Menominee,  and  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians.  He  also  extended  his 
series  of  landscapes  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  map,  figure  1,  graphically  summarizes  Catlin’s  travels  in  quest 
of  pictures  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  West  in  the  years  1830-1836. 
This  series  of  field  trips  provided  the  source  materials  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  oil  paintings  in  what  later  became  known  as  Catlin’s 
Indian  Gallery.  Not  shown  on  this  map  are  Catlin’s  earlier  trips  to 
western  New  York  or  his  later  (1837)  journey  from  New  York  to 
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Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  obtain  portraits  of  Osceola  (pi.  6)  and  those  other 
Seminole  and  Yuchi  Indian  prisoners  held  at  Fort  Moultrie. 

INTERPRETING  INDIANS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

George  Catlin  made  a  virtual  second  career  of  interpreting  his 
art  to  the  public.  He  began  exhibiting  his  Indian  paintings  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1833  and  thereafter  showed  them  in  other  mid  western  river 
towns.  It  was  not  until  after  he  enlarged  the  collection  through  his 
field  trips  of  1834  to  the  Southern  Plains  and  of  1835-36  to  the  Upper 
Mississippi  that  he  was  ready  to  present  his  Indians  on  canvas  to  the 
critical  eyes  of  New  Yorkers.  Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery  opened  at 
Clinton  Hall  late  in  1837.  It  was  such  a  hit  with  sophisticated  New 
Yorkers  that  the  artist  had  to  move  his  vast  one-man  show  to  Stuy- 
vesant  Institute  on  Broadway.  Later  he  exhibited  it  in  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  to  large  and  appreciative  crowds. 

At  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston  the  English  phrenologist  George  Combe 
saw  Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery.  It  was  one  of  the  sights  really  worth 
remembering  on  his  visit  to  this  country.  He  said  of  it — 

The  pictures,  as  works  of  art,  are  deficient  in  drawing,  perspective,  and  finish ; 
but  they  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the  objects,  and  impress  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  with  a  conviction  of  their  fidelity  to  nature  which  gives  them  an  in¬ 
expressible  charm.  (Combe,  1841,  vol.  1,  p.  70.) 

Many  other  critics  as  well  as  the  public  succumbed  to  the  charm 
of  Catlin’s  show.  They  were  willing  to  overlook  the  artist’s  technical 
limitations  in  view  of  his  obvious  sincerity  and  the  tremendous  inter¬ 
est  of  his  subject  matter.  No  one  had  brought  the  Wild  West  to 
civilization  in  pictorial  form  for  everyone  to  see  before. 

In  the  fall  of  1839  Catlin  packed  his  Indian  Gallery  and  sailed  for 
Europe.  He  opened  in  London’s  Egyptian  Hall.  The  published 
catalog  of  this  exhibition  of  Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery  listed  507  num¬ 
bered  paintings,  310  of  them  portraits.  In  the  same  hall  he  exhibited 
a  fine  collection  of  Indian  artifacts — costumes  and  ornaments, 
weapons,  musical  instrument,  tools,  and  ceremonial  objects,  even  a 
full-sized  Crow  Indian  tipi  with  a  cover  of  25  buffalo  skins. 

For  nearly  five  years  Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery  was  exhibited  in 
England.  Meanwhile  Catlin  the  artist  gained  a  reputation  as  an 
author.  In  1841  his  first  and  most  popular  book  appeared,  a  2- volume 
work  entitled  “Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs  and  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  North  American  Indians.”  In  it  Catlin  combined  the 
tall  tales  of  an  adventure  book  with  sound  ethnological  information. 
Reprinted  many  times,  this  has  remained  a  classic  description  of  the 
Indians  and  the  West.  It  was  illustrated  by  312  plates  of  little  line 
drawings  (some  less  than  21/4/'  x  314",  none  larger  than  5"  x  7"). 
The  great  majority  of  these  pictures  were  simplifications  of  original 
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oil  paintings  exhibited  in  Gatlin’s  Indian  Gallery  and  executed  prior 
to  1840.  In  1844  he  published  “Catlin’s  North  American  Indian 
Portfolio,”  a  handsome  collection  of  25  large  (18"  x  121/4")  litho¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  his  most  popular  paintings.  Although  the 
crude  linecuts  in  his  first  book  failed  to  do  Catlin’s  work  justice,  the 
carefully  drawn  and  colored  lithographs  in  the  Portfolio  improved 
upon  some  of  the  originals.  (Compare  Catlin’s  painting  of  the  Sioux 
scalp  dance  with  the  colored  lithograph  of  the  same  subject,  pi.  14.) 
In  the  lithograph  the  figures  are  more  realistic,  the  details  more 

sharply  defined,  the  action  more  intense. 

In  the  summer  of  1845  Catlin  moved  his  exhibition  to  Paris  and 
exhibited  there  until  the  following  spring.  Even  before  that  time 
Catlin  began  to  employ  live  Indians  to  give  dances  and  demonstrations 
in  his  exhibition  hall,  adding  the  attractions  of  sound  and  action  to 
the  static  picture  gallery  and  museum.  Thus  Catlin  anticipated  the 
appeal  of  the  Wild  West  Show  the  year  before  Buffalo  Bill  was  bom. 
In  1848,  after  the  fall  of  his  French  patron,  King  Louis  Philippe, 
Catlin  returned  to  London.  “A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Catlin’s 
Indian  Collection”  (1848a)  listed  607  paintings.  This  was  100  more 
than  he  had  shown  in  London  previously.  Among  them  were  85 
portraits  of  Iowa  and  Chippewa  Indians  who  had  performed  for 
him  in  1845-46.  The  other  new  pictures  were  primarily  wildlife  and 
hunting  scenes  developed  from  old  field  sketches  and  from  memory 
of  his  western  travels  more  than  a  decade  earlier.  But  the  new  pic¬ 
tures  were  not  enough  to  insure  success  for  the  exhibition.  Catlin  s 
Indian  Collection  was  no  longer  a  novelty  to  the  English  public. 
Catlin  ran  heavily  into  debt. 

PRESERVATION  OF  CATLIN’S  INDIAN  COLLECTION 

Catlin’s  impatient  creditors  were  beginning  to  auction  off  his  be¬ 
longings  when  a  wealthy  fellow  American  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Joseph  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  paid  off  Catlin’s  indebtedness,  took 
over  the  greater  part  of  his  collection  as  security  and  shipped  it  to  his 
home  town  of  Philadelphia. 

Years  passed.  George  Catlin,  the  artist,  after  a  vain  effort  to  sell 
to  the  Government  his  Cartoon  Collection,  comprising  revised  replicas 
of  his  earlier  works  and  paintings  based  upon  later  travels  in  South 
America  and  the  Far  West,  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  December 
23,  1872.  Joseph  Harrison  also  passed  away.  Then  one  day  in  1879 
Thomas  Donaldson,  a  lawyer  from  Idaho  Territory  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  Indian  affairs,  learned  that  the  original  Catlin  collection 
was  in  Philadelphia  in  the  possession  of  the  Harrison  estate.  The 
collection  was  said  to  have  been  through  two  fires  since  its  arrival  in 
Philadelphia  from  Europe.  It  was  also  believed  to  be  in  a  dilapidated 
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condition.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  then  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  Mr.  Donaldson  were  eager  to  see  that  as  much  of  the 
collection  as  possible  should  be  salvaged  and  preserved.  Donaldson’s 
suggestion  that  the  collection  be  made  a  part  of  the  national  collec¬ 
tion  was  received  with  favor  by  Mr.  Harrison’s  widow.  On  May 
15,  1879,  the  George  Catlin  collection  was  given  to  the  Nation  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison  of  Philadelphia. 

Examination  of  the  valuable  ethnological  specimens  revealed  that 
many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  actions  of  fire,  water,  and  insect 
pests.  There  is  no  record  of  paintings  in  the  collections  which  may 
have  been  destroyed.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Catlin’s  original  collection  of  oil  paintings  was  salvaged.  No 
fewer  than  80  percent  of  the  507  paintings  listed  in  Catlin’s  Indian 
Gallery  on  its  London  opening  in  1840  are  preserved  in  the  Division 
of  Ethnology  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  One- third  (33)  of  the 
additional  100  paintings  which  he  executed  in  Europe  between  1840 
and  1848  are  also  preserved  there. 

CATLIN’S  PAINTING  METHODS 

George  Catlin  rarely  mentioned  his  painting  methods  in  his  own 
writings.  His  pictures,  however,  reveal  two  distinct  styles.  One  of 
these  may  be  termed  his  studio-portrait  style.  Its  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  is  his  portrait  of  Osceola  executed  in  1838  (pi.  6).  Osceola  was 
then  a  Seminole  War  hero  for  whose  portrait  there  was  a  popular  de¬ 
mand.  Catlin  visited  him  in  prison  and  slowly  and  realistically 
rendered  Osceola’s  physical  appearance  and  the  details  of  his  costume. 
Osceola’s  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman  and  the  Caucasian  strain  is 
apparent  in  the  features  and  complexion  of  Catlin’s  portrait.  Few 
other  half-length  portraits  by  Catlin  approach  this  one  as  finished 
works  of  art. 

Catlin’s  second  style  we  may  term  his  impressionistic  or  field-sketch¬ 
ing  style.  He  achieved  it  through  a  remarkably  disciplined  coordina¬ 
tion  of  eye  and  hand,  quick  observation,  and  rapid  execution.  If  his 
subject  was  a  person,  Catlin  tried  to  catch  a  likeness  in  a  few  deft 
strokes  of  his  brush.  If  it  was  an  Indian  activity,  he  merely  suggested 
the  position  and  actions  of  the  figures  with  a  like  economy  of  time  and 
paint.  If  it  was  a  landscape,  he  indicated  the  general  character  ol 
the  country  without  dwelling  on  the  details.  This  bold  simplification 
of  man  and  nature  is  typical  of  the  great  majority  of  paintings  in  the 
Catlin  Collection  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Only  by  employ¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  pictorial  shorthand  could  even  the  energetic  Catlin 
have  performed  the  amazing  feats  he  accomplished  on  some  of  his 
field  trips. 
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In  the  summer  of  1832,  for  example,  George  Catlin  spent  exactly 
86  days  on  the  Upper  Missouri  from  Fort  Pierre  northward  (May  23 
through  August  16).  During  that  period  he  traveled  upriver  to 
Fort  Union  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  by  steamboat  and  back 
downstream  by  skiff.  This  travel  averaged  18  miles  per  day.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  participated  in  buffalo  hunts,  watched  prolonged  and  com¬ 
plicated  ceremonials  (including  the  4-day  Okipa  of  the  Mandan), 
talked  with  officials  and  employees  of  the  American  Fur  Co.,  and 
gathered  material  for  a  series  of  popular  travel  letters  for  the  Com - 
mercial  Advertiser  which  he  later  expanded  into  the  greater  portion 
of  his  2-volume  book  of  1841.  At  the  same  time  he  created  more 
than  135  pictures — some  66  Indian  portraits,  36  scenes  in  Indian  life, 
25  landscapes  and  at  least  8  hunting  scenes.  Only  a  man  of  bound¬ 
less  energy,  roused  to  a  feverish  pitch  of  creativity,  could  have  per¬ 
formed  all  these  tasks  in  so  short  a  period.  Holger  Cahill,  the  art 
critic,  who  has  examined  the  entire  collection  with  me,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Catlin  may  have  painted  some  of  these  Upper  Missouri 
pictures  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Yet  the  series  of  paintings  resulting 
from  this  1832  expedition  comprise  the  most  important  part  of  his 

oeuvre. 

In  addition  to  his  oils,  Catlin  apparently  made  rapid  full-length 
pencil  or  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  many  of  his  costumed  Indian  sub¬ 
jects  and  sketchbook  renderings  of  some  of  his  scenes  of  Indian  activ¬ 
ities.  He  described  his  method  of  preparing  the  most  controversial  of 
all  his  paintings,  those  illustrating  the  Okipa  ceremony  which  he 
was  permitted  to  observe  among  the  Mandan  that  summer,  as  follows: 

I  took  my  sketch-book  with  me,  and  have  made  many  and  faithful  drawings 
of  what  we  saw,  and  full  notes  of  everything  as  translated  to  me  by  the  inter¬ 
preter:  and  since  the  close  of  that  horrid  and  frightful  scene,  which  was  a  week 
ago  or  more,  I  have  been  closely  ensconced  in  an  earth-covered  wigwam,  with 
a  fine  sky-light  over  my  head,  with  my  palette  and  brushes,  endeavouring  faith¬ 
fully  to  put  the  whole  of  what  we  saw  upon  canvas.  ...  I  have  made  four  paint¬ 
ings  of  these  strange  scenes,  containing  several  hundred  figures,  representing 
the  transactions  of  each  day.  (Catlin,  1841,  vol.  1,  p.  155.) 

Add  to  this  at  least  20  portraits  of  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Arikara 
Indians  and  a  score  or  more  of  landscapes  and  scenes  in  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  and  we  have  the  production  of  Gatlin’s  short  stopover  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Clark.  Surely,  there  must  have  been  days  dur¬ 
ing  this  stay  when  Catlin  created  more  than  a  half-dozen  pictures. 

Recent  cleaning  of  a  number  of  paintings  in  this  collection  has 
revealed  some  of  the  tricks  Catlin  used  to  save  time  and  shortcut  his 
field  studies.  He  commonly  painted  the  backgrounds  of  his  landscapes 
and  scenes  first.  Then  he  drew  his  figures  over  the  backgrounds. 
In  some  pictures  the  figures  are  so  thinly  painted  that  the  backgrounds 
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under  them  show  through.  Catlin  quickly  roughed  in  the  figures  in 
brown  outline.  If  he  had  time  he  filled  in  the  outlines.  Catlin’s  field 
portraits  were  started  in  this  same  technique  of  rapid  outlining  in 
brown.  Sometimes  he  never  bothered  to  develop  any  part  of  the 
painting  but  the  head.  (See  pis.  2  and  7.)  At  other  times  he  added 
or  refined  details  after  his  return  to  civilization.  An  article  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  April  23,  1833,  the  spring  following  his  busy 
summer  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  refers  to  his  practice  of  touching  up 
his  fieldwork  in  the  studio : 

The  total  number  (of  paintings)  which  he  commenced  during  his  expedition 
is  very  large,  most  of  them  are  yet  in  an  unfinished  state,  he  only  having  had 
sufficient  leisure  to  secure  correct  likenesses  of  the  various  living  subjects  of 
his  pencil  and  the  general  features  of  the  scenery  which  he  had  selected,  the 
backgrounds  and  details  being  reserved  for  the  labours  of  a  future  time. 

Probably  Catlin  paid  much  more  attention  to  his  portraits  in  the 
studio — adding  backgrounds  and  finishing  touches — than  to  his  scenes 
in  Indian  life.  He  was  content  to  let  some  of  his  oil  paintings  of 
Indian  activities  remain  as  rough  suggestions,  little  more  refined  than 
the  crude  pictographs  drawn  by  Indians  themselves.  Years  later 
(in  the  1850’s)  he  redrew  some  of  these  subjects  in  greater  detail  in 
pencil  retaining  the  basic  composition  but  sharpening  the  individual 
figures.  Compare  Catlings  painting  of  Sioux  moving  camp  (1832) 
with  his  pencil  rendering  of  the  same  subject  20  years  later  (pi.  13). 

UNUSUAL  HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CATLIN’S  WORKS 

As  historical  documents  George  Catlin ’s  paintings  offer  a  broad 
panorama  of  the  Wild  West  as  it  appeared  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  Indians  were  then  as  independent  as  their  aboriginal  ancestors 
had  been  when  they  met  the  first  white  explorers.  The  Great  Plains 
were  still  Indian  country.  The  few  white  men  who  entered  it  were 
mostly  traders  and  trappers.  Cowboys,  prospectors,  land  surveyors, 
and  homesteaders  were  unknown  there  in  the  1830’s.  The  buffalo 
was  the  Indians’  staff  of  life.  The  bitter  Plains  Indian  Wars  that 
followed  settlers’  disturbances  of  native  hunting  grounds  were  yet  far 
away.  Indeed  Catlin  traveled  almost  alone  through  the  country  of 
the  warlike  Sioux  before  either  Sitting  Bull  or  Custer  were  born. 

Catlin  journeyed  up  the  Missouri  28  years  after  Lewis  and  Clark 
ascended  that  river  on  their  trek  to  the  Pacific.  The  country  and  its 
native  cultures  had  changed  little  in  the  intervening  years.  Three 
of  Catlin’s  works  are  especially  reminiscent  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  One  is  a  portrait  of  the  aged  Hidatsa  chief  Black  Moc¬ 
casin  (pi.  4),  who  was  a  virile  leader  well  known  to  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Another  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the  double  village  of  the  Arikara  (pi. 
12,  fig.  1),  4  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  Lewis  and  Clark 
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visited  this  village  in  1804.  Although  still  occupied  when  Catlin 
painted  it,  this  site  was  abandoned  soon  thereafter  (Wedel,  1955,  pp. 
80-81).  A  third  is  Catlin’s  distant  view  of  the  grave  of  Sergeant 
Floyd,  sole  fatality  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  atop  a  lonely 
hill  beside  the  Missouri  ( No.  876 ) . 

The  Mandan  Indians  near  whom  Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  in 
1804-5  had  intrigued  the  explorers  and  the  readers  of  their  journals. 
In  Catlin’s  time  they  were  still  the  most  remarkable  tribe  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  painted  their  proud  leaders  in  their  beautifully  decorated 
dress  costumes,  their  villages,  their  traditional  recreations  and  sacred 
ceremonies — something  no  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  had 
had  the  skill  to  do.  (See  pis.  8,  10,  12,  16.)  Five  years  later  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  decimated  the  Mandan.  The  remnant  of  that 
tribe  found  residence  with  other  farming  Indians  on  the  Missouri  but 
never  regained  prominence  among  the  tribes  of  the  region. 

Less  spectacular  but  no  less  historically  significant  are  Catlin’s 
paintings  executed  in  the  Southern  Plains  in  1834.  Removal  of  South¬ 
eastern  tribes  to  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  already  underway 
and  Catlin  was  the  first  artist  to  portray  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  and 
Choctaw  Indian  leaders  in  their  strange  new  homeland.  These  pic¬ 
tures  of  gun-carrying,  calico-clad  civilized  Indians  contrast  sharply 
with  the  wild  Comanche  and  neighboring  natives  of  the  plains  farther 
west — Indians  who  had  yet  to  sign  their  first  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  (Compare  the  portrait  of  Creek  chief  *‘Ben  Perryman”  with 
that  of  the  Comanche  warrior,  Little  Spaniard,  in  pi.  5.) 

CATLIN’S  PORTRAITS  OF  INDIANS 

Catlin  was  at  his  best  as  a  painter  of  portraits.  His  early  experi¬ 
ence  and  reputation  as  an  artist  were  achieved  as  a  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  of  white  men  and  women.  His  bust  or  half-length  portraits 
are  the  best  of  his  Indian  work.  Catlin  never  was  content  to  portray 
generalized  or  idealized  Indian  types.  He  was  a  realist  who  tried 
to  produce  recognizable  likenesses  of  real  people.  He  possessed  an 
uncommon  genius  f>r  seizing  upon  those  features  of  a  sitter’s  face 
that  defined  its  individuality.  Catlin’s  Indians  are  sympathetically 
presented.  They  have  a  proud  bearing  and  an  expression  of  dignity 
which  should  be  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  photographed  Indians 
on  western  reservations. 

Catlin  was  less  successful  in  his  full-length  portraits.  He  never 
quite  plastered  the  human  body.  His  attempts  to  solve  problems  of 
foreshortening  sometimes  led  to  the  representation  of  huge  hands 
and  feet  thrust  forward  -as  if  projected  in  three-dimensional  motion 
pictures.  Some  of  his  well-proportioned  heads  sit  like  peanuts  upon 
gigantic  bodies. 
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Indian  portraits  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  paintings  in  the 
George  Catlin  Collection  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Some  of 
these  Indians  were  men  famous  in  American  history — such  men  as 
Black  Hawk  (pi.  3,  fig.  1),  The  Open  Door,  brother  of  Tecumseh 
(pi.  3,  fig.  2),  and  Osceola  (pi.  6).  Others  played  roles  of  some 
importance  in  regional  or  local  history.  Many  were  men  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  their  tribes  who  have  received  little  recognition  in  written 
history.  They  lived  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  white  settlement 
decades  before  their  descendants  gained  fame  fighting  wars  or  mak¬ 
ing  treaties  with  white  men.  Yet  such  men  as  the  Mandan  Four 
Bears  (pi.  8,  fig.  1;  pi.  10,  fig.  1),  Bull’s  Back  Fat,  Blood  (pi.  20), 
The  Light,  Assiniboin  (pi.  11,  fig.  2),  and  Horse  Chief,  Pawnee  (pi. 
2,  fig.  2)  are  remembered  in  the  oral  literature  of  their  tribes  as 
powerful  leaders. 

Probably  the  most  appreciative  viewers  of  Catlin’s  Indian  por¬ 
traits  have  been  members  of  the  tribes  whose  early  chiefs  he  depicted. 
Less  than  40  years  after  Catlin  painted  Indians  on  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
souri,  Dr.  Washington  Mathews  showed  the  small  line  illustrations 
in  Catlin’s  2-volume  book  to  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Ankara  Indians 
near  Fort  Buford.  Some  of  these  people  were  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  persons  portrayed  in  Catlin’s  pictures.  Dr.  Mathews 
was  impressed  by  their  ability  to  recognize  and  identify  the  portraits 
of  their  forebears.  All  those  who  remembered  the  old  chief,  Black 
Moccasin  (pi.  4),  pronounced  that  portrait  “a  wonderful  likeness.” 
Bushing  Eagle,  son  of  Four  Bears,  the  Mandan  chief  twice  painted 
by  Catlin  in  1832,  was  still  living.  Old  men  of  the  tribe  considered 
him  “the  image  of  his  father.”  Mathews  pointed  out  the  close  simi¬ 
larity  in  features  between  Catlin’s  profile  of  Four  Bears  and  a  pro¬ 
file  photograph  of  Rushing  Eagle  (Mathews,  1888,  entire;  1891, 
pp.  602-604).  On  plato  8  I  have  juxtaposed  Catlin’s  previously 
unpublished  three-quarter  view  of  Four  Bears  and  a  photograph 
of  Rushing  Eagle  taken  in  1874.  The  similarity  between  the  two  in 
this  more  difficult  pose  is  very  striking. 

Members  of  Indian  delegations  from  western  tribes  to  Washington 
have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  Catlin  portraits  of  their  tribal  leaders 
of  more  than  a  century  ago.  These  pictures  serve  to  substantiate  and 
complement  their  own  oral  traditions  of  great  leaders  in  their  grand¬ 
fathers’  or  great-grandf  athers’  generations. 

I  have  taken  selected  photographs  of  Catlin’s  portraits  into  the 
field  to  show  elderly  Indians  as  an  aid  to  obtaining  biographical 
information  and  data  on  the  history  of  Indian  costume  and  crafts. 
In  1947,  I  was  surprised  to  find  hanging  on  the  wall  of  Maggie  No 
Fat’s  log  cabin  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  a  faded  photographic 
print  of  one  of  Catlin’s  oil  portraits  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
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This  aged  Oglala  woman  explained  that  a  delegation  of  Sioux  Indians 
had  brought  it  to  her  from  Washington  some  years  before.  It  was 
a  portrait  of  her  father,  Shell  Man,  as  a  young  man.  She  had  care¬ 
fully  made  a  porcupine-quilled  buckskin  frame  for  the  photo  and 
kept  it  where  she  could  see  it  often  because  it  reminded  her  very 
much  of  her  father.  My  field  photograph  of  Maggie  No  Fat  hold¬ 
ing  her  father’s  picture,  a  reproduction  of  Catlin  s  painting  of  Shell 

Man,  appears  on  plate  9. 

INDIAN  COSTUMES  AND  ORNAMENTS 

John  James  Audubon,  the  famous  artist-naturalist,  saw  Assiniboin 
Indians  clad  in  dirty  garments  at  Fort  Union  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
and  was  moved  to  write :  “When  and  where  Mr.  Catlin  saw  these  Indi¬ 
ans  as  he  represented  them,  dressed  in  magnificent  attire,  with  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  accoutrements  is  more  than  I  can  divine”  (Audu¬ 
bon,  1897,  vol.  2,  p.  109) .  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  Among  the  As¬ 
siniboin,  as  among  other  tribes  of  the  west,  Catlin  painted  prominent 
Indians  attired  in  their  finest  clothes.  Most  of  his  subjects  were  chiefs 
and  their  wives  and  children.  They  were  Indians  of  considerable 
wealth  who  owned  the  most  elaborate  suits,  dresses,  and  ornaments  to 

be  found  in  their  tribes. 

Students  of  the  history  of  costume  should  keep  these  facts  in  mind 
when  viewing  Gatlin’s  portraits  of  Indians.  Catlin  doubtless  had  good 
reasons  for  painting  the  best  families  in  their  best  clothes. .  It  made  the 
Indians  feel  honored  to  sit  for  him.  It  appealed  to  their  pride  and 
vanity.  Had  he  painted  these  people  in  everyday  dress  they  would 
have  had  much  less  interest  for  the  average  white  viewer  of  Catlin’s 
paintings.  Indians  in  their  drab,  undecorated  daily  garments  would 
have  appeared  about  as  unattractive  as  birds  of  paradise  in  molting 

season. 

Catlin’s  interest  in  the  details  of  Indian  costume  always  was  second¬ 
ary  to  his  keen  desire  to  record  his  sitter’s  facial  features.  In  some  por¬ 
traits  Catlin  ignored  the  details  of  his  sitter’s  costumes  ( see  pi.  7 ) .  In 
others  he  called  particular  attention  to  some  items  while  slighting  the 
delineation  of  other  details.  A  good  example  is  his  full-length  portrait 
of  Four  Bears  (pi.  10,  fig.  1).  When  we  compare  the  shirt  depicted  m 
this  painting  with  the  actual  garment  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  (pi.  10,  fig.  2)  we  see  that  Catlin  exag¬ 
gerated  both  the  length  of  the  shirt  and  the  diameter  of  the  quilled 
rosette  in  the  center  of  the  chest.  He  did  not  attempt  to  indicate  the 
exquisite  pattern  of  finely  woven  quillwork  appearing  in  the  arm  and 
shoulder  bands.  This  was  typical  of  Catlin’s  manner  of  painting  when 
he  was  hurried,  as  he  certainly  was  at  the  Mandan  villages  in  1832.  I 
do  not  believe  he  intended  to  mislead  or  deceive  anyone.  In  fact  he  ex- 
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hibited  both  the  painting  and  the  shirt  in  the  same  gallery  for  years. 
Anyone  so  minded  could  have  made  his  own  comparisons. 

Catlin’s  renderings  of  ornaments  are  spotty.  His  reproductions  of 
the  geometric  patterns  painted  on  buffalo  robes  by  Plains  Indians  are 
approximations,  not  exact  copies  of  Indian  paintings.  This  was  true 
even  of  his  drawings  of  actual  specimens  of  painted  robes  in  his  own 
collection. 

Nevertheless,  the  details  of  some  of  the  ornaments  of  costumes  worn 
by  Catlin’s  sitters  are  rendered  with  remarkable  accuracy.  Dr.  Waldo 
R.  Wedel  (1955,  p.  152)  noted  that  in  Catlin’s  painting  of  the  wife  of 
the  Arikara  head  chief  he  depicted  the  exact  size,  shape,  and  colors  of 
distinctive  “wire- wound”  trade  beads  such  as  have  been  found  in  recent 
excavations  in  the  cemetery  near  the  village  in  which  that  woman  lived. 
The  beads  may  be  very  nearly  contemporary  with  Catlin’s  painting. 
Catlin’s  portrait  tells  us  how  the  beads  were  worn  in  a  necklace  in  al¬ 
ternating  colors,  blue  and  white.  (See  pi.  11,  fig.  1,  shorter  bead 
strand.) 

Again,  in  his  portrait  of  the  Assiniboin  delegate  to  Washington, 
painted  in  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1831,  Catlin  clearly  depicted  the  col¬ 
ors  and  forms  of  small  designs  in  porcupine  quills  on  the  shirt-sleeve 
band  (pi.  11,  fig.  2).  An  elderly  Assiniboin  craftworker,  in  discussing 
traditionally  old  quillwork  patterns  among  that  tribe,  drew  for  me  this 
“three-row  quillwork”  design.  Later  I  showed  her  this  picture  of  Cat¬ 
lin’s  which  exactly  illustrated  the  design. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  generalize  regarding  Catlin’s  rendering  of 
the  details  of  Indian  costume.  As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  costume  details  ranges  all  the  way  from  omission,  through  gen¬ 
eralization  and  exaggeration,  to  very  accurate  rendering  of  minute 
units  in  their  true  colors. 

SCENES  IN  INDIAN  LIFE 

When  we  consider  Catlin’s  scenes  in  Indian  life  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Catlin  the  portraitist  preceded  Catlin  the  illustrator.  His 
interest  in  painting  Indian  activities  developed  as  his  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  among  the  Indians  increased.  He  may  have  felt  also  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  lively  scenes  in  Indian  life  would  be  essential  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  a  large  series  of  portraits  when  he  began  to 
exhibit  his  Indian  Gallery  to  the  public. 

Catlin’s  status  among  the  Indians  was  that  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
sympathetic  observer.  His  knowledge  of  Indian  customs  was  limited 
to  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  and  what  better-informed  white 
traders  or  English-speaking  Indian  interpreters  told  him.  He  was 
no  linguist.  The  names  he  recorded  for  the  subjects  of  some  of  his 
portraits  are  incorrectly  rendered  or  translated.  For  example,  his 
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“Wi-jun-jon,  the  Pigeon’s  Egg  Head,”  should  be  “Ah-jon-jon,  The 
Light,”  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  caption  to  plate  11,  figure  2. 

Most  of  the  scenes  in  Indian  life  which  Catlin  actually  witnessed 
were  hurriedly  painted.  Yet  the  action  in  many  of  them  is  good. 
(See  the  dances  and  ceremonies  pis.  14,  16, 17.)  Catlin  certainly  did 
not  understand  everything  he  saw  Indians  do.  But  at  times  his  sec¬ 
ondary  action  is  excellent.  In  his  pencil  drawing  of  a  Blackfoot 
medicine-man,  dressed  in  a  grizzly-bear  skin,  doctoring  his  patient 
(pi.  15,  fig.  1),  Catlin  shows  a  number  of  Indian  onlookers  trying  to 
hide  their  astonishment  by  placing  their  hands  over  their  mouths. 
This  was  typical  Indian  behavior  under  the  circumstances.  It  shows 
the  acuteness  of  Catlin’s  observation  of  the  witnesses  as  well  as  the  star 
performer  in  that  dramatic  action  outside  Fort  Union  in  1832.  Cat¬ 
lin’s  oil  painting  of  this  action  pictured  only  the  medicine-man 
(pi.  15,  fig.  2).  The  more  interesting  and  meaningful  elaboration 
was  drawn  (though  possibly  not  for  the  first  time)  in  1852. 

No  series  of  his  paintings  was  more  severely  criticized  in  Catlin’s 
own  time  than  those  portraying  the  Mandan  Okipa  ceremony  which 
he  witnessed  in  1832.  D.  D.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  declared  two  decades  later  that  these  scenes  “existed  almost 
entirely  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  that  gentleman  [Catlin]” 
(Schoolcraft,  1851-1857,  vol.  3,  p.  254).  Sure  of  his  ground,  Catlin 
countered  by  publishing  an  entire  illustrated  volume,  “O-Kee-Pa,  a 
Religious  Ceremony  and  Other  Customs  of  the  Mandans,”  in  1867. 
His  written  descriptions  and  pictures  of  this  ceremony  were  upheld  by 
the  intelligent  fur  trader,  James  Kipp,  in  whose  company  the  artist 
had  witnessed  the  ceremony  (Kipp,  1873).  Catlin’s  painting  of  the 
most  dramatic  episode  in  that  ceremony,  the  self-torture,  appears  as 
plate  16. 

At  times,  however,  in  his  haste  to  record  on  canvas  what  he  saw, 
Catlin  resorted  to  shortcuts  which  left  him  open  to  criticism.  Audu¬ 
bon,  on  seeing  the  Mandan  earth  lodges  near  Fort  Clark  in  1843, 
commented:  “The  Mandan  huts  are  very  far  from  looking  poetical, 
although  Mr.  Catlin  has  tried  to  render  them  so  by  placing  them  in 
regular  rows,  and  all  the  same  size  and  form,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  But  different  travellers  have  different  eyes.”  (Audubon, 
1897,  vol.  2,  p.  10.) 

The  outlines  of  Catlin’s  Mandan  and  Ankara  earth  lodges  (pi.  12, 
fig.  1)  are  much  more  half-globular  than  those  structures  actually 
were.  Likewise  Catlin  employed  an  artistic  convention  of  simplified 
triangles,  all  about  the  same  size,  to  denote  the  tipi  villages  of  nomadic 
tribes.  He  failed  to  indicate  the  considerable  range  in  the  size  of 
tipis  in  a  camp,  owing  in  large  part  to  variations  in  family  numbers 
and  wealth. 
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WILDLIFE  AND  HUNTING  SCENES 

Catlin  made  the  buffalo  hunt  a  favorite  subject  for  his  brush.  On 
his  trip  up  the  Missouri  in  1832  he  experienced  the  excitement  of 
running  buffalo  on  horseback.  More  than  a  score  of  paintings  in  his 
original  Indian  Gallery  interpreted  various  aspects  of  hunting  those 
big,  shaggy  beasts.  Catlin  continued  to  be  fascinated  by  this  subject 
after  he  went  to  Europe.  Indeed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  100 
paintings  he  created  from  field  sketches  or  from  memory  while  in 
Europe  dealt  with  buffalo  hunting  on  the  Great  Plains  from  Texas 
to  Canada.  The  artist  painted  himself  in  several  of  them. 

If  Catlin  had  painted  no  other  scenes  than  buffalo  hunts  he  might 
have  gained  a  measure  of  fame.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  picture  this 
American  big-game  hunting  on  horseback  for  the  benefit  of  a  host  of 
readers  and  viewers.  It  was  natural  that  many  easterners  and  Euro¬ 
peans  came  to  visualize  buffalo  hunting  in  Catlin’s  terms.  Less  ad¬ 
venturous  illustrators  found  inspiration  in  Catlin’s  pictures.  Even 
F.  O.  C.  Darley,  one  of  America’s  most  competent  draughtsmen,  pre¬ 
pared  an  engraving  entitled  “Hunting  Buffalo”  for  Graham’s  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1844,  which  was  a  thinly  disguised  copy  of  one  of  Catlin’s 
paintings  (Baur,  1948,  pp.  17-20). 

Visitors  to  the  Great  Plains  in  later  years  were  prepared  to  view 
the  buffalo  as  Catlin  had  revealed  that  animal  to  them.  Edward 
Harris,  the  nature  enthusiast  who  accompanied  Audubon  to  the  Upper 
Missouri  in  1843,  observed  that  a  buffalo  bull  wounded  in  a  hunt  in 
which  he  participated  “was  brought  to  a  stand  in  exactly  the  position 
represented  in  Catlin’s  painting  of  the  wounded  bull”  (Harris,  1951, 
p.  139). 

Perhaps  it  was  his  enthusiasm  for  buffalo-hunting  scenes  that  led 
Catlin  to  attempt  pictures  of  Indians  chasing  buffalo  on  snowshoes 
in  the  dead  of  winter  even  though  he  had  never  seen  the  Great  Plains 
when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  The  imaginative  quality  of  such 
scenes  reveals  itself  in  his  portrayal  of  winter  hunters  lightly  garbed 
in  summer  war  dress.  Both  Kurz  (1937,  p.  130)  and  Mathews  (1891, 
p.  602)  noted  this  strange  error  in  Catlin’s  work. 

Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery  also  included  other  wildlife  scenes — wild 
horses  at  play,  Indians  hunting  horses,  antelope,  and  grizzly  bears 
on  the  plains,  and  deer  in  the  woodlands.  The  paintings  which  he 
added  to  his  collection  while  in  Europe  included  a  good  many  hunting 
and  fishing  scenes,  some  idyllic  (possibly  imaginary)  views  of  elk 
and  buffalo  grazing,  and  several  life-sized  “portraits  of  Grizzly 
Bears.” 

LANDSCAPES 

Catlin’s  landscapes  are  historically  significant  as  interpretations  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
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before  the  advance  of  white  settlement  into  those  regions.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  easterners  and  western  Europeans  first  saw  the  West 
in  Catlin’s  paintings  or  book  illustrations. 

Modem  art  critics  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in  Catlin’s 
landscapes.  They  have  approved  their  simplicity  of  form  and  color. 
Yet  they  convey  a  clear  impression  of  the  bigness  of  the  West — the 
breadth  of  the  plains,  the  distance  to  the  horizon,  the  vastness  of  the 
sky  (see  pi.  19,  fig.  1) . 

Earlier  critics  who  knew  the  country  Catlin  portrayed  have  praised 
his  landscapes  in  general.  Joseph  N.  Nicollet,  government  explorer 
and  mapmaker,  who  ascended  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Pierre  in  1839 
and  who  knew  the  Upper  Mississippi  well,  wrote:  “The  spirited 
pencil  of  Mr.  Catlin  has  faithfully  represented  the  pictorial  features 
of  this  country  in  some  of  the  sketches  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  travels”  (Nicollet,  1843,  p.  39).  Dr.  Washington  Mathews, 
who  traveled  up  and  down  the  Missouri  several  times  in  the  1860’s 
and  early  ’70s,  praised  Catlin’s  ability  to  catch  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  locality,  be  it  eroded  sandstone  bluffs  in  the  South 
Dakota  Badlands  or  the  conical  hills  farther  upriver  with  “marvelous 
quickness  and  insight”  (Mathews,  1891,  p.  599). 

When  they  began  to  compare  some  of  Catlin’s  landscapes  with 
specific  topographical  features  in  that  locality,  critics  found  that  he 
did  take  some  liberties  with  what  he  saw.  Audubon,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  calling  attention  to  Catlin’s  lapses,  wrote  at  the  mouth  of 
Knife  River,  June  10,  1843:  “We  saw  many  very  curious  cliffs,  but 
not  one  answering  the  drawings  engraved  for  Catlin’s  work”  (Audu¬ 
bon,  1897,  vol.  2,  p.  24).  Again,  while  at  Fort  Union  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  he  commented:  “Sprague  walked  to  the 
hills  about  two  miles  off,  but  could  not  see  any  portion  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River,  which  Mr.  Catlin  has  given  in  his  view,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  balloon  some  thousands  of  feet  over  the  earth”  (idem,  p.  96). 
This  is  the  view  reproduced  in  plate  19,  figure  1. 

Recently,  Harvey  B.  Reynolds,  Superintendent,  Pipestone  National 
Monument,  informed  me  that  Catlin’s  historic  panorama  of  the  pipe- 
stone  quarry  (pi.  19,  fig.  2)  exaggerates  the  height  of  the  quartzite 
ledge  and  moves  the  boulders  known  as  “Three  Maidens”  far  to  the 
left  of  their  actual  location  to  get  these  picturesque  landmarks  into 
his  scene.  It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  Catlin  did  exercise  his  artistic 
license  when  painting  landscapes.  While  his  landscapes  show  the 
general  character  of  the  country  they  are  not  all  precise  pictorial 
documents. 

CATLIN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

George  Catlin  was  not  the  first  artist  to  paint  western  Indians 
from  life.  Delegations  from  some  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi  were 
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escorted  to  Washington  to  meet  their  Great  White  Father  as  early 
as  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1806  the  French 
artist  St.  Memin  employed  a  mechanical  device  called  a  physionotrace 
to  outline  exactly  the  striking  profiles  of  a  Mandan  chief  and  several 
Osage  Indian  visitors  to  the  Nation’s  Capital.  In  1821  Charles  Bird 
King  began  to  paint  for  the  Government’s  own  collection  portraits 
of  Indian  leaders  brought  to  Washington  from  tribes  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Southeast,  and  the  central  Great  Plains.  Yet  these  stay- 
at-home  artists  knew  their  red-skinned  sitters  only  as  picturesquely 
costumed,  befuddled  strangers  in  the  complex  civilization  of  the  alien 
white  man.  They  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  of  these  Indians  or  the  country  they  called  home. 

Other  artists  had  traveled  and  painted  in  the  Great  Plains  before 
Catlin  did.  Samuel  Seymour,  official  artist  of  Major  Long’s  Expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1819-20  and  to  the  Upper  Mississippi 
in  1823,  is  said  to  have  executed  more  than  150  landscapes  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  Indian  portraits  and  some  scenes  in  Indian  life.  Prince 
Paul  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  skilled  draughtsman,  traveled  up  the  Missouri 
as  a  guest  of  the  American  Fur  Co.  in  1823.  Peter  Ilindisbacher,  a 
young  Swiss  settler  on  the  Red  River  in  Canada,  painted  winter  and 
summer  buffalo  hunts  and  camp  scenes  among  the  Cree  and  Assiniboin 
tribes  prior  to  1826.  But  by  and  large  these  predecessors  of  Catlin 
had  had  little  influence  on  the  popular  mind.  They  had  written  no 
popular  illustrated  books,  organized  no  great  traveling  exhibitions 
to  take  their  interpretations  of  the  West  to  the  people.  Their  message 
was  minted  or  restricted  to  the  few. 

When  George  Catlin  went  west  in  1830  the  average  easterner  and  the 
interested  European  had  only  a  vague  and  confused  impression  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  the  people  who  lived  there.  In¬ 
dians  appeared  in  the  popular  art  of  the  time  as  lovely  dark-skinned 
maidens  or  tall  handsome  hunters  beside  some  cool  forest  stream.  They 
were  the  romantic  creations  of  sentimental  landscape  painters,  as  un¬ 
real  as  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  poetic  redmen  in  Leatherstocking 
Tales.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  widely  read  horror  stories  of  the 
period — the  Indian  captivities — Indians  were  presented  as  blood¬ 
thirsty  savages  who  enjoyed  torturing  helpless  prisoners.  One  ex¬ 
treme  view  of  the  Indian  was  as  false  as  was  the  other. 

George  Catlin,  master  showman  as  well  as  artist,  certainly  was  the 
first  artist  to  win  a  great  mass  audience  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
West.  As  a  pioneer  on-the-spot  reporter  Catlin  broke  the  trail  for  a 
number  of  other  artists  who  came  to  recognize  that  if  they  would  truly 
picture  the  West  and  its  people  they  must  go  there  and  see  them  with 
their  own  eyes.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  artists  in  the  pre¬ 
camera,  pre-Civil  War  period  were  John  James  Audubon,  Albert  Bier- 
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stadt,  Seth  Eastman,  Paul  Kane,  Baldwin  Mollhausen,  John  Mix  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  Charles  Wimar.  Gatlin’s  pioneer  work  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
criticism  of  later  artists.  It  set  the  standard  they  hoped  to  better. 
His,  too,  was  the  model  for  many  eastern  artists  content  to  profit  from 
the  popular  interest  in  the  West  without  bothering  to  learn  about  it 
firsthand.  All  or  very  nearly  all  these  later  artists  were  familiar  with 
Catlin’s  work,  either  in  the  original  oils  or  in  the  little  linecuts  of  his 
1841  book.  Audubon  probably  was  not  the  only  artist  to  carry  a  well- 
worn  copy  of  Catlin’s  “Letters  and  Notes”  into  the  field. 

Catlin’s  paintings  most  frequently  are  compared  with  the  works  of 
Carl  Bodmer,  a  23-year-old  Swiss  artist  who  accompanied  the  noted 
German  scientist,  Maximilian,  Prince  zu  Wied,  to  the  upper  Missouri 
in  1833-34.  This  comparison  is  an  obvious  one  because  Catlin  and 
Bodmer  saw  much  of  the  same  country  and  met  the  same  Indian  tribes 
within  a  period  of  one  year. 

In  this  comparison  Catlin’s  impressionistic  field  sketches  commonly 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Bodmer’s  painstaking  studies.  Yet,  as  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  accomplishments  of  both  artists,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  their  very  different  backgrounds  and  the  fact  that  even  though 
they  worked  in  the  same  region  they  did  so  under  quite  different  condi¬ 
tions.  George  Catlin  was  self-taught.  He  developed  a  definite  style, 
but  it  lacked  the  polish  academic  training  might  have  given  it.  Catlin 
traveled  on  his  own  as  a  free-lance  artist- writer.  He  had  only  86  days 
on  the  Upper  Missouri.  Time  was  precious.  He  had  to  work  very  fast 
or  miss  a  great  deal. 

Carl  Bodmer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  academically  trained  in  the 
best  European  tradition  of  fine  draughtsmanship.  His  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  Upper  Missouri  was  that  of  preparing  field  studies  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  scientific  writings  of  his  employer,  Prince  Maximilian. 
They  had  to  be  exact  to  the  finest  detail.  Indian  costumes,  ornaments, 
and  accessories  had  to  be  so  rendered  as  to  suggest  the  qualities  of  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  they  were  made  as  well  as  their  colors,  sizes,  and 
shapes.  The  Prince  and  Bodmer  spent  11  months  on  the  Missouri 
above  Fort  Pierre  (May  30,  1833,  to  April  29, 1834).  Bodmer  worked 
slowly  and  methodically.  His  artistic  production  of  11  months  ( judg¬ 
ing  from  the  number  of  his  known  Upper  Missouri  field  drawings  in 
pencil  and  watercolor  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  estate  of 
Prince  Maximilian)  little  outnumbered  Catlin’s  output  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12  weeks.  Maximilian’s  journal  tells  of  the  infinite  care  taken 
by  himself  and  Bodmer  in  selecting  subjects  and  the  time  devoted 
by  Bodmer  to  some  of  his  drawings.  Bodmer  worked  several  days  on 
a  watercolor  of  an  elaborately  costumed  dancer.  Several  more  days 
were  given  to  sketching  the  interior  of  a  Mandan  earth  lodge,  and 
another  series  of  days  to  recording  a  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
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the  heights  above  Fort  McKenzie.  Restless  Catlin  probably  could  not 
have  worked  so  deliberately  even  if  he  had  had  the  time. 

Perhaps,  though,  had  Catlin  known  that  an  artist  of  Bodmer’s  tech¬ 
nical  skill  and  infinite  patience  was  to  follow  him  up  the  Missouri  in 
the  very  next  year  he  might  have  painted  fewer  pictures  in  greater  and 
more  precise  detail.  Bodmer,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with  Cat- 
lin’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  an  artist  as  well  as  his  coverage  of 
Upper  Missouri  subject  matter.  Maximilian’s  account  of  his  party’s 
sojourn  in  St.  Louis  before  traveling  upriver  tells  of  their  visit  to  the 
country  home  of  Maj.  Benjamin  O’Fallon,  Indian  Agent  and  friend  of 
Catlin :  “We  found  at  his  house  an  interesting  collection  of  Indian  arti¬ 
cles,  and  a  great  number  of  Indian  scenes  by  Catlin,  a  painter  from  New 
York,  who  had  traveled  in  1831  [sic]  to  Fort  Union”  (Maximilian, 
1843,  p.  111). 

Possibly  it  was  owing  to  Maximilian’s  and  Bodmer’s  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Catlin’s  work  that  there  were  so  few  duplications  in  the  subject 
matter  of  Catlin’s  and  Bodmer’s  Upper  Missouri  pictures.  Probably 
fewer  than  a  dozen  Indians  posed  for  both  artists.  Comparison  of  the 
portraits  of  Buffalo  Bull’s  Back  Fat,  head  chief  of  the  Blood  Indians, 
by  Catlin  in  1832  (pi.  20,  fig.  1)  and  Bodmer  in  1833  (the  lithograph 
here  reproduced,  pi.  20,  fig.  2,  is  a  very  good  copy  of  the  original  water- 
color  which  I  have  seen)  illustrates  the  different  styles  of  the  two 
artists.  Nevertheless,  the  modern  critic  cannot  say  which  is  the  better 
likeness  of  that  great  chief.  They  look  very  much  like  two  views  of 
the  same  face. 

From  the  scientific  viewpoint  Catlin’s  and  Bodmer’s  Upper  Mis¬ 
souri  pictures  complement  one  another  very  nicely.  Bodmer  spent 
a  month  at  Fort  McKenzie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Marias  River 
(in  present  Montana),  farther  upriver  than  Catlin  had  traveled. 
He  sketched  scenes  in  the  great  summer  encampments  of  the  Black- 
foot  tribes  and  a  large  series  of  Piegan,  Blood,  and  North  Blackfoot 
portraits.  Catlin  met  and  painted  a  few  Blackfoot  Indians  at  Fort 
Union  far  from  their  home  camps.  On  the  other  hand,  he  created 
many  more  Crow  and  Sioux  portraits  and  scenes  in  Sioux  life  than 
did  Bodmer.  Although  Catlin  never  saw  the  country  west  of  Fort 
Union  portrayed  in  a  number  of  Bodmer’s  landscapes,  the  former 
painted  many  views  on  the  Missouri  downstream  from  Fort  Union 
which  Bodmer  did  not  attempt.  Bodmer  wintered  at  Fort  Clark 
and  pictured  winter  life  and  ceremonies  of  the  nearby  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa.  Catlin  depicted  the  important  midsummer  Okipa  among 
the  Mandan  and  self-torture  in  the  Sioux  sun  dance,  neither  of  which 
Bodmer  witnessed.  Together,  the  artistic  endeavors  of  George  Cat¬ 
lin  and  Carl  Bodmer  in  1832-34  on  the  Upper  Missouri  are  of  unique 
ethnological  importance.  They  comprise  the  largest,  most  colorful, 
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and  most  comprehensive  series  of  portraits  and  scenes  executed  from 
life  in  the  country  of  any  group  of  culturally  related  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  tribes  in  the  days  before  the  perfection  of  photography. 
Undoubtedly  these  pictures  have  been  very  influential  in  implanting 
the  stereotype  of  the  Plains  Indian  as  the  American  Indian  par 
excellence  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans  and  Europeans. 

GATLIN’S  PAINTINGS  AS  ART,  HISTORY,  AND  SCIENCE 

George  Catlin  has  been  a  controversial  figure  in  American  art 
for  generations.  His  paintings  have  been  enthusiastically  praised 
and  disparagingly  condemned.  Some  art  critics  have  tagged  him 
a  romantic,  others  a  realist,  and  still  others  an  American  primitive. 
Catlin  certainly  was  not  a  member  of  any  traditional  school  of  art. 
He  was  self-taught  and  there  were  both  strong  and  weak  points 
in  that  “teaching.”  Initially  and  primarily  Catlin  was  a  portraitist. 
At  his  best,  in  his  “studio”  portraits,  Catlin  deserves  to  rank  among 
the  better  portrait  painters  of  his  time.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  his  ability  to  create  a  realistic  likeness  of  his  sitter.  Catlin’s  field¬ 
sketching  style,  however,  was  impressionistic.  It  was  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  working  conditions — a  bold,  rapid  technique 
for  pictorial  reporting.  What  his  field  pictures  lacked  in  technical 
skill  they  may  have  gained  in  freshness  and  directness.  In  his  haste 
to  make  his  field  record  as  complete  as  his  limited  time  permitted 
Catlin  could  not  wait  to  fully  exploit  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
each  subject.  To  speed  his  work  he  adopted  some  shortcutting  con¬ 
ventions — his  own  system  of  pictorial  shorthand.  Undoubtedly  Cat¬ 
lin’s  reputation  as  an  artist  would  have  fared  better  had  he  not 
tried  to  paint  so  many  pictures  and  to  preserve  them  all — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  number  and  variety  of  Catlin’s  western 
paintings  give  his  work  a  comprehensiveness  that  is  important  to 
the  historian  and  ethnologist.  Catlin  himself  expressed  the  hope 
that  visitors  to  his  exhibitions  would  “find  enough  of  historical 
interest  excited  by  faithful  resemblance  to  the  physiognomy  and 
customs  of  these  people,  to  compensate  for  what  may  be  deficient 
in  them  as  works  of  art”  (Catlin,  1871).  Probably  the  great  majority 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  enjoyed  Catlin’s  pictures  have 
preferred  to  look  at  them  as  historic  documents  or  scientific  illus¬ 
trations  rather  than  as  works  of  art. 

Catlin  painted  the  largest  collection  of  early  pictures  of  the  west¬ 
ern  wilds  and  their  Indian  inhabitants.  How  reliable  are  these 
pictures  geographically  and  ethnologically  ?  The  only  proper  answer 
is  that  each  painting  must  be  appraised  on  its  own  merits.  When 
we  begin  to  do  that  we  find  that  the  scientific  significance  of  Catlin’s 
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paintings  varies  as  does  their  artistic  quality.  One  can  neither  praise 
nor  condemn  them  all  in  the  same  words.  Some  paintings  by  Catlin 
do  contain  questionable  or  erroneous  elements.  In  some  other  paint¬ 
ings  he  exaggerated  the  truth.  But  we  know,  too,  that  in  still  other 
pictures  Catlin  was  remarkably  accurate  even  to  minor  details.  And 
finally  there  are  paintings  by  Catlin  that  no  one  now  living  can 
appraise  precisely  because  they  are  the  only  remaining  records  of 
their  respective  subjects.  These  pictures  may  be  uniquely  valuable 
as  contributions  to  knowledge.  Scholars,  hobbyists,  in  fact  anyone, 
adult  or  child,  who  enjoys  learning  about  the  old  West  should  be 
grateful  to  George  Catlin  for  his  vision  and  accomplishment  in  pre¬ 
serving  a  pictorial  record  of  a  picturesque  era  in  western  history 
that  is  forever  gone. 


THE  GEORGE  CATLIN  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS 
IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 

The  collection  of  original  paintings  by  George  Catlin  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  comprises  445  items,  including  the  majority  of  the 
original  oil  paintings  in  Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery  exhibited  by  him 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  in  the  years  1833-1852.  By 
actual  count  422  of  the  507  painting  numbers  listed  in  Catlin’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  catalog  of  1840  are  in  this  collection.1  In  addition  the  collection 
includes  33  of  the  100  paintings  which  Catlin  executed  and  added  to 
his  exhibition  between  1840  and  1848. 

When  Thomas  Donaldson  prepared  “The  George  Catlin  Indian 
Gallery  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum”  published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1885  he  based  his  studies 
upon  the  entries  in  Catlin’s  exhibition  catalogs  rather  than  upon  a 
precise  check  of  paintings  in  the  Catlin  collection  received  by  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum.  In  consequence,  the  Donaldson  catalog  lists 
some  85  numbered  items  that  refer  to  paintings  in  the  original  Catlin. 
Gallery  but  that  are  not  and  never  were  in  the  collections  of  the 
National  Museum.  The  Donaldson  catalog  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
The  checklist  that  follows  has  been  compiled  from  the  catalog  records 
of  the  museum. 

To  facilitate  use  of  this  checklist  by  students  it  has  been  organized 
primarily  by  natural  and  cultural  areas  (i.  e.,  Great  Plains,  Wood¬ 
lands,  Far  Northwest)  and  secondarily  by  tribes,  alphabetically, 
within  each  primary  area.  The  reader  interested  in  determining  what 
paintings  in  the  collection  refer  to  the  Mandan  Indians,  for  Example, 
will  find  all  the  Mandan  portraits  and  scenes  listed  under  that  tribal 
heading  in  the  Great  Plains  major  division.  Under  each  tribe  is  given 
a  brief  statement  of  its  location  at  the  time  George  Catlin  visited  it 
and  of  the  present  location  of  sizable  concentrations  of  descendants 
of  that  tribe.  Each  painting  is  designated  by  a  short  title  rather 
than  by  the  lengthy  one  Catlin  may  have  given  it  in  his  exhibition 
catalogs.  The  exhibition  catalog  number  of  each  painting  which  was 
exhibited  in  Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery  is  given  and  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  catalog  number  of  each  painting  is  listed. 

1  Catlin  gave  more  than  one  number  to  portraits  which  included  likenesses  of 
two  or  more  individuals.  Hence  painting  numbers  in  his  exhibition  catalogs 
exceed  the  actual  number  of  paintings. 
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Persons  wishing  to  order  photographs  of  paintings  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  will  find  Catlin’s  2- volume  work  (Catlin,  1841)  a  helpful  refer¬ 
ence  for  identifying  many  subjects.  The  majority  of  the  subjects  in 
this  collection  were  reproduced  as  line  illustrations  in  that  publica¬ 
tion.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  large  oil  portraits  (28"  x  23"), 
the  landscapes,  and  many  of  the  scenes  in  Indian  life  are  more  at¬ 
tractively  rendered  than  are  the  same  subjects  in  the  little  book 
illustrations.  Those  subjects  not  reproduced  in  Catlin’s  book  are 
preceded  by  an  asterisk  in  this  list.  Many  of  them  never  have  been 
published. 


INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  GREAT  PLAINS 


Ankara 


1832  location:  On  Missouri  River  north  of  mouth  of  Grand  River, 
present  South  Dakota.  Now  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North 
Dakota. 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


Bloody  Hand,  chief  of  the  Arikara _  123  386123 

The  Twin,  wife  of  Bloody  Hand _  124  386124 

Sweet-scented  Grass,  12-year-old  daughter  of  Bloody 

Hand _ _ _ _ 1  125  386125 

Arikara  village  of  earth-covered  lodges,  1,600  miles 
above  St.  Louis _  386  386371 


Assiniboln 

1832  location:  North  of  Missouri  River  in  present  North  Dakota 
and  Montana  and  adjacent  areas  of  Canada.  Now  on  Fort  Belknap 
and  Fort  Peck  Reservations,  Montana,  and  in  Canada  on  Battleford, 
Edmonton,  Assiniboin,  Moose  Mountain,  and  Stoney  Reserves. 


Pigeon's  Egg  Head  (The  Light),  distinguished  young 

warrior _ 

Pigeon's  Egg  Head  (The  Light)  going  to  and  return¬ 
ing  from  Washington  (1831-32) _ 

Fire  Bug  That  Creeps,  wife  of  above _ 

Assiniboin  woman  and  child _ 

Pipe  Dance..  Assiniboin _ 

♦Assiniboin  Indians  running  buffalo  on  snowshoes _ 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

179 

386179 

474 

386454 

180 

386180 

181 

386181 

453 

386436 

558 

386480 

Blackfoot 

1832  location:  Present  north-central  Montana  and  southern  Alberta, 
Canada.  Now  on  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana,  and  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  on  Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  Reserves. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


Buffalo  Bull’s  Back  Fatv  head  chief,  Blood  tribe _  149  386149 

Crystal  Stone,  wife  of  above _  150  386150 

Grandson  of  Buffalo  Bull’s  Back  Fat _  159  386159 
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Blackfoot — Continued 

Buffalo’s  Child — - - - 

Eagle’s  Ribs,  a  Piegan  chief  (full-length) - - - 

♦Eagle’s  Ribs,  a  Piegan  chief  (bust  only) — - - * - 

♦Iron  Horn,  a  warrior - - - -  —  - - 

Woman  Who  Strikes  Many - ----- - - - - 

♦Bear’s  Child,  a  brave - - - - - 

White  Buffalo,  an  aged  medicine  man... - 

Medicine  man,  performing  his  mysteries  over  a  dying 
man - - - 


Caddo 


1834  location: 
near  Anadarko. 


Northern  Texas.  Now  in 


♦Caddo  Indians  chasing  buffalo,  Cross  Timbers,  Tex.. 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

151 

386151 

152 

386152 

160 

386160 

153 

386153 

155 

386155 

157 

386157 

158 

386158 

161 

386161 

thwestern 

Oklahoma 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

589 

386492 

Cheyenne 

1832  location:  In  Platte  River  valley,  present  eastern  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  Now  on  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Montana,  and  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Oklahoma.) 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


Wolf  on  the  Hill  (High  Wolf),  tribal  chief. 
She  Who  Bathes  Her  Knees,  wife  of  above 


143  386143 

144  386144 


Comanche 

1834  location:  In  present  northwestern  Texas  and  western  Oklahoma. 


Now  in  southwestern  Oklahoma  near  Lawton. 


Bow  and  Quiver,  first  chief  of  the  tribe - 

Mountain  of  Rocks,  second  chief  of  the  tribe - 

Carries  a  Wolf,  a  distinguished  brave. - - 

♦Hair  of  the  Bull’s  Neck,  a  chief - 

Wolf  Tied  with  Hair,  a  chief - 

Little  Spaniard,  a  warrior - - - 

♦The  Beaver,  a  warrior - 

Two  Comanche  girls. - - 

Comanche  village.  Women  dressing  robes  and  drying 

meat _ _ _ 

Comanche  warriors,  with  white  flag,  receive  Dragoons 

in  1834... . . . . . . . 

♦Comanche  war  party,  chief  discovering  enemy  and 

urging  his  men  at  sunrise - - - - - 

Comanche  moving  camp,  dog  fight  en  route - 

♦Comanche  warrior  lancing  an  Osage  at  full  speed - 

♦Comanche  giving  the  arrows  to  the  Medicine  Rock  to 

bring  success  in  war _ 

Comanche  feats  of  horsemanship — sham  battle - 

Comanche  meeting  the  Dragoons - 

♦Comanche  skin  lodge  (tipi) - 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

46 

386046 

47 

386047 

48 

386048 

49 

386049 

50 

386050 

51 

386051 

52 

386052 

53-54 

386053-4 

346 

386338 

353 

386345 

459 

386442 

466 

386447 

471 

386451 

472 

386452 

487 

386463 

488 

386464 

493 

386467 
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Comanche — Continued 

♦Comanche  mounted  war  party . . . 

Breaking  down  the  wild  horse _ 

♦Comanche  chasing  buffalo  with  bows  and  lances _ 

♦Mounted  war  party  scouring  a  thicket _ 

♦War  party  on  the  march,  fully  equipped _ 

♦Comanche  (or  Kiowa)  Indians  dressing  skins,  Red 

River _ 

♦Comanche  Indians  chasing  buffalo,  Texas _ 


Crow 


Crow  Reservation  southeastern  Montana. 


Four  Wolves,  a  chief,  in  mourning _ 

He  Who  Ties  His  Hair  Before _ 

Two  Crows,  a  band  chief _ 

*H6-ra-t6-a,  a  brave _ 

Woman  Who  Lives  in  a  Bear’s  Den,  her  hair  cut  off 

in  mourning _ 

Red  Bear _ 

Two  Crows  (the  younger) _ 

♦Very  Sweet  Man _ 

Crow  lodge  of  25  buffalo  skins _ 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

496 

386470 

501 

386473 

564 

386483 

586 

386491 

596 

386496 

597 

386497 

600 

386500 

t  Montana. 

Now  on 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

162 

386162 

163 

386163 

164 

386164 

165 

386165 

166 

386166 

167 

386167 

168 

386168 

169 

386169 

491 

386491 

Cree,  Plains 


1832  location:  Northern  North  Dakota  and  adjacent  area  of  southern 
Canada.  Now  several  reserves  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  Canada, 
and  the  Rocky  Boy’s  Reservation,  Montana. 


He  Who  Has  Eyes  Behind  Him  (also  known  as  Broken 

Arm),  a  foremost  brave _ 

Great  Wonder,  a  Cree  woman  carrying  her  baby  in  her 

robe _ _ _ 

Tow-6e-ka-wet,  a  Cree  woman _ _ _ 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

176 

386176 

177 

386177 

178 

386178 

Dakota,  Eastern  (Eastern  Sioux) 

1832  location:  In  present  western  Minnesota,  eastern  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Now  on  reservations  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 


Big  Eagle  (or  Blak  Dog) ,  chief  of  the  O-hah-kas-ka- 

toh-y-an-te  Band _ 

Blue  Medicine,  a  medicine  man  of  the  Ting-ta-to-ah 

Band _ 

He  Who  Stands  on  Both  Sides,  a  distinguished  ball 

player _ 

Red  Man,  a  distinguished  ball  player _ 

♦Sioux  village,  Lake  Calhoun,  near  Fort  Snelling _ 

Pipestone  Quarry  on  the  Coteau  des  Prairies _ 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

70 

386070 

73 

386073 

74 

386074 

75 

386075 

335 

386333 

337 

386334 
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Dakota,  Eastern  (Eastern  Sioux) — Continued  number  number 

♦Sioux  Indians  pursuing  a  stag  in  their  canoes  on  St. 

Peter’s  (Minnesota)  River _ _ _  341  386336 

Ball  play  of  the  women,  Prairie  du  Chien _ _ _  430  386414 

Dog  Dance  at  Fort  Snelling _  437  386421 

♦Brave’s  Dance  at  Fort  Snelling _  445  386428 

♦Sioux  worshiping  at  the  red  boulders _  470  386450 

♦Battle  between  Sioux  and  Sauk  and  Fox _  545  386478 


Dakota,  Teton  (Western  Sioux) 

1832  location:  Present  western  Nebraska,  South  and  North  Dakota* 
eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Now  on  reservations  in  South  Dakota 
and  North  Dakota. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


One  Horn,  head  chief  of  Miniconjou  tribe _  69  386069 

Tobacco,  an  Oglala  chief _  71  386071 

♦Shell  Man,  an  Oglala  brave _  76  386076 

♦Corn,  a  Miniconjou  (?)  warrior _  78  386078 

♦No  Heart,  chief  of  “Wah-ne-watch-to-ne-nah”  Band..  79  386079 

Black  Rock,  a  Two  Kettle  (?)  chief _ 80  386080 

Red  Thing  That  Touches  in  Marching,  daughter  of 

Black  Rock _  81  386081 

Little  Bear,  a  Hunkpapa  brave _  84  386084 

The  Dog,  chief  of  “Bad  Arrow  Points”  Band _  85  386085 

Steep  Wind,  a  brave  of  the  “Bad  Arrow  Points”  Band-  86  386086 

Sand  Bar,  wife  of  the  trader  Francois  Cbardon _  89  386089 

Sioux  encamped  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  dressing 

buffalo  meat  and  robes _  377  386362 

Dance  of  the  chiefs,  mouth  of  Teton  River _  436  386420 

Scalp  Dance,  mouth  of  Teton  River _  438  386422- A 

♦Scalp  dance,  Sioux  (variant  of  above) _  386422- B 

Beggar’s  Dance,  mouth  of  Teton  River _ 443  386426 

Bear  Dance,  preparing  for  a  bear  hunt _  447  386430 

War  Dance _ - _  457  386438- A 

♦War  Dance  (variant  of  above) _  386438-B 

Self-torture  in  Sioux  ceremony _ 460  386443 

♦Butte  de  Mort  (Hill  of  Death),  Sioux  burial  ground. _  475  386455 

♦Smoking  the  shield  (probably  Sioux) _  477  386457 

Band  of  Sioux  moving  camp  with  dogs  and  horses.-  482  386460 

♦Medicine  buffalo  of  the  Sioux _  485  386461 

Sioux  dog  feast— _ 494  386468 

♦Sioux  Indian  council _ _ _  495  386469 

♦Sioux  Indians  on  snowshoes  lancing  buffalo _  565  386484 


Dakota,  Yankton 

1832  location:  East  of  Missouri  River  in  present  South  Dakota. 
Now  on  reservations  in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 
77  386077 

82  386082 


•Torn  Belly,  a  distinguished  brave 
Stone  with  Horns,  a  chief _ 
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Dakota,  Yanktonai 

1832  location:  East  of  Missouri  River  in  present  North  Dakota. 
Now  on  reservations  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

* Wan-ee-ton,  Yanktonai  head  chief _  72  386072 

(Mistermed  “Sisseton”  by  Catlin) 

Eastern  Dakota  (see  Dakota,  Eastern) 

Hidatsa  (Catlin’s  “Minnatarree”) 

1832  location:  On  Knife  River  near  the  Missouri  River  in  present 
North  Dakota.  Now  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota. 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

Black  Moccasin,  aged  chief _ 

171 

386171 

Red  Thunder,  son  of  Black  Moccasin.  _  _ _ 

172 

386172 

♦Two  Crows,  a  chief _  _ 

173 

386173 

♦Wife  of  Two  Crows _ 

174 

386174 

Mid-day  Sun,  a  pretty  girl _  _ 

175 

386175 

Hidatsa  village,  earth-covered  lodges,  on  Knife  River, 

1,810  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

383 

386368 

Green  Corn  Dance  of  the  Hidatsa . . . . 

446 

386429 

Iowa 

1832  location:  In  present  Iowa  east  of  Missouri  River. 

Now  on 

reservations  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma. 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


No  Heart,  chief  of  the  tribe _ _ _  256  386256 

Shooting  Cedar,  a  brave _  257  386257 

♦Walks  in  the  Rain,  a  warrior _  258  386258 

♦Walking  Rain,  war  chief.  (Same  as  above?) _  518  386312 

Man  of  Sense,  a  brave _  259  386259 

Busy  Man,  a  brave _  260  386260 

♦Mun-ne-o-ye,  a  woman _  262  386262 

♦Little  Wolf,  a  famous  warrior _  521  "386313 

♦Strutting  Pigeon,  wife  of  White  Cloud _  525  386525 

♦Pigeon  on  the  Wing,  a  woman _  526  386526 

♦Female  War  Eagle,  a  woman _  528  386528 


Kansas 

1831  location:  On  Kansas  River  about  70  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  present  Kansas.  Now  on  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  Reservation, 
Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


The  Wolf,  a  chief _ _ 22  386022 

Cannot  Be  Thrown  Down,  a  warrior _  23  386023 

No  Fool,  a  great  fop _  24  386024 

Little  White  Bear,  a  distinguished  brave _  25  386025 

♦Bear-catcher,  a  celebrated  warrior _  26  386026 

♦Man  of  Good  Sense,  a  young  warrior _  27  386027 

♦Wife  of  Bear-catcher _  28  386028 
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Kiowa 

1834  location:  In  present  southwestern  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma, 
and  northwestern  Texas.  Now  on  Kiowa  Reservation  in  southwestern 
Oklahoma. 

Caflin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 

Teh-toot-sah  (better  known  as  Dohdsan,  Little  Bluff) , 

first  chief _  62  386062 

Smoked  Shield,  a  distinguished  warrior -  63  386063 

New  Fire,  a  Band  chief _  64  386064 

Stone  Shell,  a  brave _  65  386065 

Thunderer  (a  boy)  and  White  Weasel  (a  girl) _  66-67  386066-7 

Mandan 

1832  location:  On  Missouri  River,  North  Dakota.  Now  on  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

Wolf  Chief,  a  head  chief  of  tribe _  127  386127 

Four  Bears,  second  chief  (full-length) -  128  386128 

♦Four  Bears,  second  chief  (half-length) -  131  386131 

Old  Bear,  a  medicine  man _  129  386129 

Rushes  through  the  Middle,  a  brave _  130  386130 

Mouse-colored  Feather,  a  noted  brave -  132  386132 

Mink,  a  beautiful  girl _  133  386133 

Mint,  a  pretty  girl  of  12  years _  134  386134 

Distant  view  of  Mandan  village _  379  386364 

Back  view  of  Mandan  village,  showing  cemetery _  392  386377 

Mandan  game  of  “Tchung-kee”  (hoop-and-pole 

game) _  431  386415 

Mandan  horseracing  on  racecourse  back  of  village -  432  386416 

♦Mandan  footrace  on  the  same  ground _  433  386417 

Mandan  archery  contest _  435  386419 

Mandan  buffalo  dance _  440  386424 

Mandan  boys  in  sham  fight _  455  386437 

Foot  war  party  in  council,  Mandan _  458  386441 

♦Mandan  attacking  a  party  of  Arikara  near  Mandan 

village _  464  386445 

Rainmaking  among  the  Mandan _  476  386456 

Mandan  scalping  an  enemy _  498  386471 

Bird’s-eye  view  of  Mandan  village _  502  386474 

Interior  view  of  Mandan  medicine  lodge _  504  386475 

Bull  dance,  part  of  Mandan  Okipa  ceremony _  505  386476 

The  Last  Race,  part  of  Okipa  ceremony _  507  386477 

Missouri 

1831  location:  With  the  Oto  on  Platte  River  in  present  Nebraska. 
Now  in  Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

122  386122 


He  Who  Kills  the  Osages,  chief  of  the  tribe 
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Ojibwa,  Plains  (Catlin’s  “Chippeways”) 


1832  location:  Northern  present  North  Dakota  and  adjacent 

Canada.  Now  on  Rocky  Boy’s  Reservation, 

Montana, 

and  Turtle 

Mountain  Reservation,  North  Dakota. 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

The  Six,  chief  of  the  Plains  Ojibwa _ _  __ 

182 

386182 

Wife  of  The  Six _  _ _ 

195 

386195 

♦Kay-a-gis-gis,  a  young  woman _ _ _ _ 

183 

386183 

Travels  Everywhere,  a  warrior _ 

189 

386189 

Omaha 

1832  location:  On  Missouri  River  in  present 

Nebraska.  Now  on 

Omaha  Reservation,  Oklahoma. 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

Brave  Chief,  chief  of  the  Omaha _ 

113 

386113 

Big  Elk,  a  famous  warrior _ 

114 

386114 

♦There  He  Goes,  a  brave _  _ 

115 

386115 

♦Double  Walker,  a  brave _ 

116 

386116 

♦Grave  of  Blackbird,  Omaha  chief,  on  Missouri  River, 

1,100  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

365 

386350 

Osage 

1834  location:  On  Arkansas  and  Neosho  Rivers  in  present  Oklahoma. 

Now  on  Osage  Reservation,  Oklahoma. 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

Clermont,  first  chief  of  the  tribe _  _ 

29 

386029 

W6h-chee-te,  wife  of  Clermont,  and  child _ 

30 

386030 

Black  Dog,  second  chief _ 

31 

386031 

Tal-lee,  a  warrior  of  distinction _  _  _ 

32 

386032 

*Wa-ho-b6ck-ee,  a  handsome  brave _ 

33 

386033 

He  Who  is  Not  Afraid,  Big  Crow,  and  Man  of  the  Bed, 

three  young  warriors _ 

34-36 

386034-36 

♦He  Who  Takes  Away,  War,  and  Mink-ch£sk,  three 

distinguished  young  men _ 

38-40 

386038-40 

♦Mad  Buffalo,  murderer  of  two  white  men _ 

41 

386041 

♦Madman,  a  distinguished  warrior _  _ 

42 

386042 

♦White  Hair,  the  Younger,  a  Band  chief _ 

43 

386043 

♦Handsome  Bird _ 

44 

386044 

♦Little  Chief _ 

45 

386045 

♦An  Osage  Indian  lancing  a  buffalo _ 

567 

386485 

Oto 

1831  location:  Lower  Platte  River,  present  Nebraska.  Now  on  Oto 

Reservation,  Oklahoma. 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

♦The  Surrounder,  Oto  chief _ 

117 

386117 

Strikes  Two  at  Once,  a  brave _ 

119 

386119 

Loose  Pipe-stem,  a  brave _ 

120 

386120 

♦He  Who  Exchanges _  _ 

121 

386121 
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Pawnee 

1831  location:  On  tributaries  of  the  Platte  and  Kansas  Rivers  in 
present  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Now  on  Pawnee  Reservation,  Oklahoma. 

Cailin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


Horse  Chief,  Grand  Pawnee  head  chief _  99  386099 

Buffalo  Bull,  a  Grand  Pawnee _  100  386100 

♦Medicine  Horse,  a  Grand  Pawnee  brave _  101  386101 

♦Little  Chief,  Tapage  Pawnee  warrior _  102  386102 

♦Bird  That  Goes  to  War,  a  Tapage  Pawnee _  103  386103 

♦Mole  in  the  Forehead,  Republican  Pawnee  chief _  104  386104 

♦Man  Chief,  a  Republican  Pawnee _ 105  386105 

♦War  Chief,  a  Republican  Pawnee _  106  386106 

♦The  Cheyenne,  a  Republican  Pawnee _  107  386107 

Big  Elk,  Skidi  (Wolf)  Pawnee _ 108  386108 

♦Brave  Chief,  Skidi  (Wolf)  Pawnee _ _ _  110  386110 

♦Ill-natured  Man,  Skidi  (Wolf)  Pawnee _  111  386111 


Plains  Cree  (See  Cree,  Plains) 

Plains  Ojibwa  (See  Ojibwa,  Plains) 

Ponca 

1832  location:  On  the  Missouri  River  in  vicinity  of  mouth  of  Niobrara 
River  in  present  Nebraska.  Now  on  reservations  in  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma. 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

The  Smoke,  chief  of  the  tribe _ 

95 

386095 

Pure  Fountain,  wife  of  The  Smoke _ 

96 

386096 

Great  Chief,  son  of  The  Smoke _ _ 

97 

386097 

Bending  Willow,  wife  of  Great  Chief _ 

98 

386098 

Teton  Dakota  (see  Dakota,  Teton) 

Waco 

Until  after  1830  their  village  stood  on  site  of  present 

Waco,  Tex. 

Now  on  reservation  with  Wichita  in  Oklahoma. 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

He  Who  Fights  With  a  Feather,  chief  of  tribe _ 

68 

386068 

Wichita  (Catlin’s  “Pawnee-Picts”) 

1834  location:  Near  Wichita  Mountains,  southwestern 

Oklahoma. 

Now  on  Wichita  Reservation,  Oklahoma. 

Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

Wee-ta-ra-sha-ro,  head  chief  of  the  tribe _ 

55 

386055 

Sky-se-r6-ka,  second  chief  of  tribe. _ _ 

56 

386056 

♦Kid-d-day,  a  distinguished  brave _ _ _ _ 

57 

386057 

Thighs,  a  Wichita  woman _ _  _ 

58 

386058 

Wild  Sage,  a  Wichita  woman _ _ _ 

59 

386059 

♦Rotten  Foot,  a  noted  warrior _ 

60 

386060 

♦Grass-covered  lodge  of  the  Wichita _ 

492 

386466 
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Yankton  Dakota  (see  Dakota,  Yankton) 

Yanktonai  Dakota  (see  Dakota,  Yanktonai) 

WILDLIFE  AND  HUNTING  SCENES  ON  THE  PLAINS 


Catlin  ZJ.S.N.M. 

Antelope  number  number 

Antelope-shooting — decoyed  up . . 419  386404 

Bear 

♦Indians  on  horseback  with  lances  attacking  the 

grizzly  bear _  418  386403 

♦Weapons  and  appearance  of  the  grizzly  bear _  563  386481 

♦Weapons  and  appearance  of  the  grizzly  bear _  _  386482 

♦Catlin  and  party  in  canoe  confronted  by  bears  on 

shore,  Upper  Missouri _  585  386490 

♦Grizzly  bear  and  mouse  (life  size) _  603  386501 

♦Five  heads  of  bears  (oil  study) _  _  386502 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  bull  grazing _  404  386389 

Buffalo  cow  grazing _  405  386390 

Wounded  buffalo _  406  386391 

Dying  buffalo _  407  386392 

Buffalo  chase — single  death _  408  386393 

Buffalo  chase — a  surround  by  the  Hidatsa _  409  386394 

Buffalo  chase  with  bows  and  lances _  410  386395 

♦Buffalo  chase  with  bows  and  lances _  411  386396 

Buffalo  chase — bull  protecting  cow  and  calf _  412  386397 

Buffalo  chase — bulls  making  battle  with  men  and 

horses _  413  386398 

Buffalo  hunt  under  the  wolf-skin  mask _  414  386399 

♦Buffalo  chase,  mouth  of  Yellowstone _ _  415  386400 

♦Buffalo  chase  in  winter,  Indians  on  snowshoes _  416  386401 

Buffalo  chase  in  winter,  Indians  on  snowshoes _  417  386402 

Batiste  and  I  running  buffalo,  mouth  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone _  421  386405 

♦Dying  buffalo  in  a  snowdrift _  423  386406 

Buffalo  bulls  fighting  in  running  season,  Upper  Mis¬ 
souri _  424  386407 

Buffalo  bulls  in  a  wallow _  425  386408 

Batiste,  Bogard,  and  I  approaching  buffalo  on  the 

Missouri _  473  386453 

♦Bogard,  Batiste,  and  I  chasing  buffalo  in  high  grass 

on  a  Missouri  bottom _  486  386462 

♦Catlin  and  party  stalking  buffalo  on  the  Upper 

Missouri _  579  386487 

♦Catlin  and  guide  approaching  buffalo  under  white  wolf 

skins _  590  386493 

♦Catlin  and  party  stalking  buffalo  in  Texas -  594  386494 

♦Stalking  buffalo,  Arkansas _  599  386499 

Buffalo  and  Elk 

♦Elk  and  buffalo  grazing,  Texas _  580  386488 

♦Elk  and  buffalo  making  acquaintance,  Texas _  581  386489 
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Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

Buffalo  and  Wolves  number  number 

White  wolves  attacking  a  buffalo  bull _ 467  386448 

White  wolves  attacking  a  buffalo  bull _  468  386449 

Elk 

*Elk  grazing  on  an  autumn  prairie _  598  386498 

Grouse 

♦Grouse-shooting — on  the  Missouri  prairies _ 426  386409 

Wild  Horses 

Wild  horses  at  play,  Texas _  499  386472 


MISSOURI  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDSCAPES 


View  on  the  Missouri,  alluvial  banks  falling  in,  600  miles 

above  St.  Louis _ _ _ _ 

“Brick  Kilns, ”  clay  bluffs,  1,900  miles  above  St.  Louis.  . 

*Foot  war  party  on  the  march,  Upper  Missouri _ 

♦  Prairie  bluffs  at  sunrising,  near  mouth  of  Yellowstone 
River _ 

Mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  900  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

♦Magnificent  clay  bluffs,  1,800  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

♦Cabane’s  trading  house,  930  miles  above  St.  Louis.  _ _ 

♦View  in  the  Grand  Detour,  1,900  miles  above  St. 

Louis _ 

Beautiful  grassy  bluffs,  110  miles  above  St.  Louis . 

Prairie  meadows  burning _ 

Prairie  bluffs  burning _ 

“Floyd’s  Grave,’’  where  Lewis  and  Clark  buried 

Sergt.  Floyd  (August  1804) _ _ _ _ _ 

♦“The  Tower,”  1,100  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

Picturesque  clay  bluff,  1,700  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

“Belle  Vue,”  Indian  Agency  of  Major  Dougherty,  870 

miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

♦Beautiful  clay  bluffs,  1,900  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

Fort  Pierre,  mouth  of  Teton  River,  1,200  miles  above 

St.  Louis _ _ _ 

♦Nishnabottana  Bluffs,  1,070  miles  above  St.  Louis. . 

♦South  side  of  Buffalo  Island,  showing  buffalo  berries 

in  foreground _ _ _ _ _ 

Fort  Union,  mouth  of  Yellowstone,  2,000  miles  above 

St.  Louis _ _ _ 

♦“Iron  Bluff,”  1,200  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

Big  Bend  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  1,900  miles  above 
St.  Louis _ _ 

♦View  in  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Upper  Missouri _ 

“The  Three  Domes,”  group  of  clay  bluffs,  15  miles 

above  the  Mandans _ _ _ _ _ 

“Square  Hills,”  1,200  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

363 

386348 

366 

386351 

367 

386352 

368 

386353 

369 

386354 

370 

386355 

371 

386356 

372 

386357 

373 

386358 

374 

386359 

375 

386360 

376 

386361 

378 

386363 

380 

386365 

381 

386366 

382 

386367 

384 

386369 

385 

386370 

387 

386872 

388 

386373 

389 

386374 

390 

386375 

391 

386376 

394 

386379 

395 

386380 
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♦Upper  Missouri  river  bluffs  and  white  wolves  in  fore¬ 
ground _ 

Beautiful  prairie  bluffs  above  the  Poncas,  1,050  miles 

above  St.  Louis _ 

♦View  from  Floyd’s  Grave,  1,300  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

River  bluffs,  1,320  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

Buffalo  herds  crossing  the  Upper  Missouri _ 

♦Clay  bluffs,  20  miles  above  the  Mandans _ 

♦Nishnabottana  Bluffs,  1,070  miles  above  St.  Louis _ 

♦Indians  encamping  at  sunset,  Upper  Missouri _ 

♦Traveling  through  tall  grass  in  a  Missouri  bottom _ 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

396  386381 

397  386382 

398  386383 

399  386384 

400  386385 

401  386386 

402  386387 

403  386388 

481  386459 


SOUTHERN  GREAT  PLAINS  LANDSCAPES 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 

♦View  on  the  junction  of  Red  River  with  the  False 


Washita  in  Texas _  345  386337 

♦Dragoons  crossing  the  Canadian  River,  1834 _  351  386343 

♦Ta-wa-que-nah,  or  Rocky  Mountain,  near  the  Co¬ 
manche  village,  Texas _  352  386344 

♦View  in  the  “Cross  Timbers,”  Texas _  362  386347 

♦An  Indian  family  alarmed  at  approach  of  a  prairie  fire _  595  386495 


INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND  WOODLANDS 


Cherokee 


1834  location:  In  process  of  gradual  removal  to  lands  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Now  in  Oklahoma  and 
on  Qualla  Reservation,  North  Carolina. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


Col-le,  a  Band  chief . . .  285  386285 

♦Black  Coat,  a  chief _  286  386286 


Choctaw 

1834  location:  In  process  of  removal  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
to  present  Oklahoma.  Now  in  Oklahoma  and  on  Choctaw  Reservation, 
Mississippi. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


Puts  Out  and  Kills,  first  chief _  294  386294 

♦How  Did  He  Kill?,  a  brave .  295  386295 

Snapping  Turtle,  well-educated  half-breed _  296  386296 

♦A  Choctaw  woman _  297  386297 

♦Drinks  the  Juice  of  the  Stone _  298  386298 

Drinks  the  Juice  of  the  Stone,  in  ball-player’s  dress.  -  299  386299 

Ball-play  dance _  427  386410 

Ball  play  of  the  Choctaw — ball  up _  428  386411 

♦Variant  of  above,  but  with  tipis  in  background _  —  386412 

Ball  play  of  the  Choctaw — ball  down _  429  386413 

Eagle  Dance  of  the  Choctaw _  449  386449 
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Creek 


1834  location:  In  process  of  removal  from  Georgia  and  Alabama  to 
present  Oklahoma.  Now  primarily  in  the  area  of  the  old  Creek  Nation 
in  Oklahoma. 


Catlin 

U.S.N.M. 

number 

number 

Great  King,  called  Ben  Perryman,  a  chief _ 

_  288 

386288 

Sam  Perryman,  brother  of  above _ 

_  289 

386289 

♦Wat-dl-le-go,  a  brave _ 

_  290 

386290 

♦Hose-put- o-kdw-gee,  a  brave _ 

_  291 

386291 

♦T cho w-ee-pdt-o-kaw,  a  woman _ 

_  292 

386292 

♦Tel-maz-hd-za,  a  warrior. _ _ 

_  293 

386293 

Delaware 

1831  location:  Remnant  living  on  western  borders  of  Missouri.  Great 
majority  of  remaining  Delaware  are  now  living  in  Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


*B6d-a-sin,  the  chief _ _ _  274  386274 

The  Answer,  second  chief _  276  386275 

Non-on-dd-gon,  a  chief. . . . .  276  386276 


Iroquois 

1830  location:  Primarily  on  reservations  in  New  York  and  Ontario, 
Canada.  Now  located  in  same  areas. 

CaUin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


N6t-to-way,  a  chief . . . .  190  386196 

*Ch6e-ah-kd-tch6e,  wife  of  above _ _  197  386197 


Kaskaskia 


1831  location:  Tribal  remnant  near  Fort  Leavenworth  in  present 
Kansas.  This  was  once  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Illinois  Confederacy. 
Survivors  primarily  in  Oklahoma. 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 


number  number 


Little  Chief,  a  chief _ _  246  386246 

Wah-pe-seh-see,  mother  of  above _  247  386247- 


Kickapoo 

1831  location:  Part  of  tribe  removed  from  Illinois  to  west  bank  of 
Missouri  River  near  Fort  Leavenworth  in  present  Kansas.  Now  on 
Kickapoo  Reservations  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


The  Foremost  Man,  chief  of  tribe .  240  386240 

Cock  Turkey,  repeating  his  prayer .  241  386241 

♦Elk’s  Horn,  a  subchief _ _ _ 242  386242 

♦Big  Bear . 243  386243 

*A’h-tee-wdt-o-mee,  a  woman . . . 244  386244 

♦Shee-ndh-wee . . . 245  386245 
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Menominee 

1835  location:  On  the  Fox  River  and  western  shore  of  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin.  Now  on  Menominee  Reservation,  Wisconsin. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


Grizzly  Bear,  chief _ 218  386218 

Wounded  Bear’s  Shoulder,  wife  of  above _  219  386219 

Great  Cloud,  son  of  Grizzly  Bear _  220  386220 

•Little  Whale,  a  brave _  221  386221 

•The  South,  a  noted  warrior _  222  386222 

•Mash-kee-wet,  a  great  dandy _  223  386223 

•Pash-shee-nau-shaw,  a  warrior _  224  386224 

Great  Chief .  225  386225 

•One  Sitting  in  the  Clouds,  a  boy _  226  386226 

•Earth  Standing,  an  old  warrior _  227  386227 

•Big  Wave,  old  and  distinguished  chief _  228  386228 

•Small  Whoop,  a  warrior _ „ _  229  386229 

•Ah-yaw-ne-tah-car-ron,  a  warrior _  230  386230 

The  Owl,  an  old  chief _  232  386232 

•Wah-chees,  a  brave _  233  386233 

•Portrait  of  two  unnamed  men _  235-6  386235-6 


Mohegan  (Stockbridge) 

1830  location:  At  New  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton  in  western  New 
York,  already  removed  from  farther  east.  Now  on  reservation  on  east 
side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  Wisconsin. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


Both  Sides  of  the  River,  tribal  chief _  272  386272 

John  W.  Quinney  (The  Dish),  missionary  preacher 273  386273 


Ojibwa  (Chippewa) 

1835  location:  East  of  Mississippi  River  in  woodlands  of  present 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  adjacent  areas  of  Canada.  Now  primarily 
on  reservations  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  southern  Canada. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M , 

number  number 


•Meeting  Birds,  a  brave _  184  386184 

•Tries  the  Ground  with  His  Foot _  185  386185 

Ja-ah-kfs-gaw,  woman  with  child  in  cradle _  186  386186 

Sits  Everywhere,  a  brave _  187  386187 

The  Ottaway,  a  warrior _  188  386188 

•He  Who  Halloes . 192  386192 

The  Crow,  a  dandy _  193  386193 

•Male  Caribou,  a  brave _  194  386194 

•Strong  Wind  (painted  in  Europe) _  513  386311 

•The  Hail  Storm  (painted  in  Europe) _  532  386317 

•Tempest  Bird  (painted  in  Europe) _  535  386318 

•Bird  of  Thunder  (painted  in  Europe) _  536  386319 

•Pelican,  a  boy  of  10  years  (painted  in  Europe) _  538  386320 
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Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

Ojibwa  (Chippewa) — Continued  number  number 

Canoe  race  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie _  434  386418 

Snowshoe  dance  at  first  snowfall _  451  386434 

♦Brave’s  Dance _ . _ - _  452  386435 

♦Four  dancers  (probably  Ojibwa,  painted  in  Europe)  386439 

Making  portage  around  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  with 

bark  canoes _  465  386446 

♦Spearing  salmon  by  torchlight _  575  386486 


Oneida 

1830  location:  In  New  York  and  Ontario,  Canada.  Now  primarily 
on  Oneida  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  and  Oneida  Reservation,  New  York. 


Bread,  the  chief 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 
270  386270 


Ottawa 

1830  location:  Upper  Canada  and  Michigan.  Now  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  and  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron,  Canada. 


♦Big  Sail,  a  chief 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 
198  386198 


Peoria 


1831  location:  Remnant  of  tribe  of  the  Illinois  Confederacy  removed  to 
vicinity  of  Fort  Leavenworth  in  present  Kansas.  Now  on  reservation  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma. 


Man  Who  Tracks,  a  chief. 
No  English,  a  dandy _ 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 
251  386251 

253  386253 


Piankashaw 

1831  location:  Remnant  of  tribe  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  removed  to 
vicinity  of  Fort  Leavenworth  in  present  Kansas.  Now  consolidated 
with  Peoria  in  Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 


Fix  with  the  Foot,  a  brave  v _  254  386254 

Left  Hand,  a  warrior _ _ _  255  386255 


Potawatomi 


1831  location:  Tribe  in  process  of  removal  from  Michigan,  portion 
resettled  near  Fort  Leavenworth  in  present  Kansas.  Now  on  reserva¬ 
tions  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 


The  Sauk,  in  act  of  praying _ 

Bear  Traveling  at  Night,  a  chief. 


Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

237  386237 

238  386238 
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Sauk  and  Fox  (Sao  and  Fox) 

1834  location:  On  Upper  Mississippi  and  Des  Moines  Rivers  in  present 
Iowa.  Now  on  Sao  and  Fox  Reservations  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and 


Iowa. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

Keokuk  (The  Watchful  Fox),  chief  of  Sauk  tribe....  1  386001 

•Keokuk  on  horseback _  _  386000 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

Black  Hawk,  prominent  Sauk  chief _  2  386002 

Whirling  Thunder,  eldest  son  of  Black  Hawk _  3  386003 

•Roaring  Thunder,  youngest  son  of  Black  Hawk _  4  386004 

Wife  of  Keokuk _  5  386005 

Deer’s  Hair,  favorite  son  of  Keokuk _  6  386006 

White  Cloud  (called  The  Prophet),  adviser  to  Black 

Hawk . . 7  386007 

•Soup,  adviser  to  Black  Hawk _  8  386008 

The  Whale,  one  of  Keokuk’s  principal  braves _  9  386009 

The  Buck’s  Wife,  wife  of  The  Whale _  10  386010 

Little  Stabbing  Chief,  venerable  old  Sauk  chief _  11  386011 

•The  Ioway,  one  of  Black  Hawk’s  principal  warriors.  .  12  386012 

•The  Swimmer,  one  of  Black  Hawk’s  warriors _  13  386013 

•Little  Stabbing  Chief  the  Younger,  one  of  Black 

Hawk’s  braves _  15  386015 

•Bear’s  Track,  Sauk _  16  386016 

•The  Fire,  a  Fox  medicine  man _  17  386017 

Sturgeon’s  Head,  a  Fox  warrior . . 18  386018 

•Three  Fox  Indians  (names  not  given) _  19-21  386019-21 

Begging  Dance,  Sauk  and  Fox _  439  386423 

Dance  to  the  berdash _  442  386425 

Dance  to  the  medicine  bag  of  the  brave _  444  386427 

Discovery  Dance _  448  386431 

Slave  Dance _ _  450  386433 

“Smoking  Horses.’’  Fox  going  to  war  beg  horses 

from  the  Sauk _  463  386444 

Sailing  in  canoes _  479  386458 


Shawnee 

1831  location:  ^Removed  from  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
present  Kansas.  Now  on  Shawnee  and  Eastern  Shawnee  Reservations, 
Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


Goes  Up  the  River,  an  aged  chief.. . 277  386277 

The  Open  Door,  known  as  The  Prophet,  brother  of 

the  great  chief  Tecumseh _ _ 279  386779 

Straight  Man,  semicivilized .  280  386280 

•Grass,  Bush,  and  Blossom,  semicivilized _  281  386281 
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Seminole 

1837  location:  Part  of  tribe  removed  from  Florida  to  present  Okla¬ 
homa.  Now  on  reservations  in  Florida  and  Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


Mick-e-no-p6h,  first  chief  of  the  tribe _  300  386300 

♦Osceola  the  Black  Drink,  distinguished  warrior _  301  386301 

King  Phillip,  second  chief _ 302  386302 

The  Cloud,  a  chief _ 303  386303 

Co-ee-bA-jo,  a  chief _ _ _ 304  386304 

The  Licker,  called  “Creek  Billy” _  305  386305 

A  Seminole  woman _ 307  386307 

Osceola  Nick-a-no-chee,  a  boy _  386307H 

Seminole  drying  fish.  White  Sand  Bluffs  on  Santa  Rosa 

Island,  near  Pensacola _ _ _  354  386346 


Seneca 

1830  location:  Primarily  on  reservation  in  western  New  York.  Now 
primarily  on  reservations  in  New  York  and  Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 


♦Deep  Lake,  an  old  chief.  „ _  264  386264 

♦Round  Island,  a  warrior _  265  386265 

Hard  Hickory,  an  amiable  man _ _ _  266  386266 

Good  Hunter,  a  warrior _  267  386267 

♦String,  a  renowned  warrior _ 268  368268 

♦Seneca  Steele,  a  great  libertine _ _ _  269  386269 


Tuscarora 

1830  location:  Primarily  on  reservation  in  western  New  York.  Now 
primarily  on  Tuscarora  Reservation  in  western  New  York. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

Cfi-sick,  son  of  the  chief _ _ _ _ _ _  271  386271 


Wea 

1831  location:  Removed  from  Indiana  to  the  Missouri  Valley  south 
of  Fort  Leavenworth  in  present  Kansas.  Later  consolidated  with  Peoria 
and  other  remnant  tribes  in  Oklahoma. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M . 
number  number 


Stands  by  Himself,  a  distinguished  brave.. _ _ _  248  386248 

The  Swan,  a  warrior.. _ _ _  249  386249 


Winnebago 

1836  location:  North  of  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers  in  Wisconsin. 
Now  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  Nebraska,  and  in  public  domain 


allotments  of  Wisconsin. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 

♦Du-cor-re-a,  chief  of  tribe,  and  his  family _  199-206  386199-206 

Man  Who  Puts  All  out  of  Doors _  207  386207 

♦The  Wonder _  208  386208 
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Gatlin  U.S.N.M. 

Winnebago — Continued  number  number 

Wood . . 209  386209 

*K4w-kaw-ne-ch6o-a,  a  brave _  210  386210 

♦Comes  on  the  Thunder _  211  386211 

♦The  Soldier. . 212  386212 

The  Snake. . - . ___ . 213  386213 

♦The  Spaniard _  214  386214 

♦The  Little  Elk _ _ 215  386215 

♦Breaks  the  Bushes _  216  386216 

♦Moistens  the  Wood _  217  386217 

♦Winnebago  shooting  ducks  on  Wisconsin  River _  347  386339 

Yuchi 

1837  location:  Part  of  tribe  with  Seminole  and  part  with  Creek 
Indians..  Now  primarily  in  Oklahoma. 

Gatlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

♦Deer  without  a  Heart,  a  chief _  309  386309 

♦Chee-a-ex-e-co,  daughter  of  above _  310  386310 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  LANDSCAPES 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

♦St.  Louis  from  the  river  below _  311  386325 

♦Beautiful  prairie  bluffs  on  Upper  Mississippi _  312  386326 

Picturesque  bluffs  above  Prairie  du  Chien _  317  386327 

♦Madame  Ferrebault’s  Prairie  above  Prairie  du  Chien-- 322  386328 

♦Rock  Island,  U.  S.  Garrison _  328  386329 

♦Beautiful  Prairie  bluffs,  Upper  Mississippi _  329  386330 

Dubuque’s  grave,  Upper  Mississippi _  330  386331 

Prairie  du  Chien,  United  States  Garrison _  333  386332 

Swan  Lake  near  the  Coteau  des  Prairies _  348  386340 

♦View  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  Upper  Mississippi _  350  386342 

GREAT  LAKES  LANDSCAPES 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  from  the  Canadian  shore,  Lake  Superior, 

showing  U.  S.  Garrison  in  distance _  339  386335 

♦Niagara  Falls  (on  roll  canvas  86 M"  long) _  386504 

FLORIDA  LANDSCAPE 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

Beautiful  Savannah  in  the  pine  woods  of  Florida _  349  386341 

WILDLIFE  AND  HUNTING  IN  THE  WOODLANDS 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 

number  number 

♦Deer  hunting  by  torchlight  in  bark  canoes _  554  386479 
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INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  FAR  NORTHWEST 


Chinook 

Home  territory  Lower  Columbia  River,  a  region  not  visited  by  George 
Catlin  at  time  these  paintings  were  executed. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 

Woman  and  child,  showing  how  heads  of  children  are 


flattened . . . . .  147  386147 

Hee-doh'ge-ats,  a  young  man _  148  386148 


Nez  Perce 

These  two  men  visited  St.  Louis  in  .1832.  Catlin  painted  them  on 
their  return  journey  up  the  Missouri  dressed  in  Sioux  costumes. 

Catlin  U.S.N.M. 
number  number 

Rabbit’s  Skin  Leggings . . . . . . . .  146  386145 

No  Homs  on  His  Head.. . . .  146  386146 

UNIDENTIFIED  PAINTINGS  IN  COLLECTION 


U.S.N.M 

Portraits  number 

♦Unidentified  man  (probably  Ojibwa,  painted  in  Europe)___ 386321 

♦Unidentified  man  (probably  member  of  a  Southeastern  tribe)  _  386322 

U.S.N.M. 

Scenes  number 

♦Group  of  dancers  (probably  eastern  marginal  Great  Plains) _  886440 

♦Group  of  dancers  in  India  ink  (probably  Ojibwa,  in  Europe) _  386503 


OTHER  MAJOR  COLLECTIONS  OF  GEORGE  CATLIN  PICTURES 

1.  O’Fallon  Collection.  Chicago  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Chicago, 
35  oil  paintings  (majority  Indian  portraits  28"  x  23")  based  on  Catlin’s 
travels  ante  183a  Collection  purchased  in  1894  from  Miss  Emily  O’Fallon, 
daughter  of  Catlin’s  friend,  Maj.  Benjamin  O’Fallon,  Indian  Agent.  These 
may  have  been  in  collection  of  Catlin  paintings  seen  by  Prince  Maximilian 
and  Carl  Bodmer  at  O’Fallon’s  country  home  near  St  Louis  in  1833.  Some 
25  of  these  paintings  are  less  finished  renderings  of  same  subjects  in  U.  S. 
National  Museum  collection.  All  85  paintings  are  described  and  illustrated 
in  Quimby,  1954. 

2.  Catlin’s  Cartoon  Collection.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New 
York  City. 

418  oils  on  cardboard  of  the  603  items  in  Catlin’s  Cartoon  Collection  ex¬ 
hibited  by  him  in  New  York  in  1871.  Includes  many  replicas  executed  in 
Europe  of  original  Indian  Gallery  subjects.  Portraits  commonly  full-length 
and  three  or  more  to  a  painting.  In  addition  there  are  many  pictures  based 
on  Gatlin’s  travels  in  South  America  and  North  America  west  of  the  Rockies 
in  the  1850’s,  and  a  series  of  historical  paintings  interpreting  La  Salle’s 
explorations  in  America  intended  for  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  (Cat¬ 
lin,  1871). 
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3.  Souvenir  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

New  York  City. 

Bound  volumes  containing  167  plates  of  pencil  drawings  with  page  of 
explanation  opposite  each  plate.  Drawings  executed  In  Europe  ante  1852. 
Includes  many  replicas  of  original  Indian  Gallery  subjects.  Portraits  com¬ 
monly  full-length  and  three  or  more  to  a  plate.  In  addition  there  are  por¬ 
traits  of  Indians  of  North  America  west  of  Rockies  seen  by  Catlin  In  1850’s 
and  facsimiles  of  painted  buffalo  robes  presumably  owned  by  the  artist 

4.  The  North  American  Indians  in  the  Middle  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Henry 

E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery.  San  Marino,  Calif. 

155  pencil  drawings,  many  identical  to  those  in  New  York  Public  Library 
<see  No.  3  above),  and  50  oil-on-paper  cartoons,  many  identical  to  those  in 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (see  No.  2  above). 

5.  The  New  York  Historical  Society.  New  York  City. 

221  pencil  and  pen-and-ink  drawings,  many  of  them  very  similar  if  not 
identical  to  No.  3  above.  (See  Holloway,  1942.) 

6.  Souvenir  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The  Newberry  Library.  Ayer 

Collection.  Chicago. 

Bound  volumes  comprising  217  pencil  portraits,  one  to  a  page.  Title  page 
signed  “Geo.  Catlin,  1852.”  Includes  portraits  of  Indians  west  of  Rockies 
not  seen  by  Catlin  until  1850’s. 

7.  Yale  University  Library.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Two  bound  volumes  comprising  216  pencil  portraits,  one  to  a  page.  Similar 
to  No.  6  above.  Also  3  oil  portraits  on  cardboard. 

8.  The  Thomas  Gilcrease  Institute  of  American  History  and  Art.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Set  of  watercolor  replicas  of  Indian  Gallery  subjects.  (Haberly,  1948, 
p.  233.)  Mrs.  Owen  A.  Teague,  Registrar,  has  informed  me  that  this  col¬ 
lection  comprises  approximately  150  Catlin  watercolors  and  75  oil  paintings. 

9.  New  York  State  Library.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bound  volume  containing  100  watercolor  replicas  of  Indian  Gallery  oil 
paintings.  (Haberly,  1948,  p.  233.) 

10.  The  University  Museum.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8  oil  paintings,  including  the  unfinished  study  of  Keokuk  on  horseback 
reproduced  in  Haberly  (1948,  p.  129),  and  the  series  of  4  Mandan  Okipa 
Ceremony  scenes. 

11.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology.  Toronto,  Canada. 

33  oil  paintings  the  majority  of  which  are  wildlife  and  hunting  scenes. 

There  are  in  addition  to  these  11  collections  several  small  collections 
of  Catlin ’s  works  in  other  libraries  and  museums  in  the  United  States. 
Catlin  wTas  unusually  industrious  as  a  copier  of  his  own  works  in  oils, 
watercolors,  pencil,  and  pen-and-ink.  Other  artists  of  the  precamera 
period  commonly  redrew  or  repainted  their  most  popular  works.  But 
Catlin  made  replicas  of  literally  hundreds  of  his  pictures.  Some  of 
his  more  popular  ones  he  must  have  copied  more  than  a  half-dozen 
times.  As  I  have  shown  in  plates  13  and  15  of  this  article,  Catlin 
sometimes  sharpened  the  details  or  elaborated  upon  the  Indian  Gallery 
oil  painting  when  he  redrew  the  subject  in  pencil.  Consequently  some 
of  his  later  scenes  in  Indian  life  are  more  revealing  as  pictorial  docu¬ 
ments  than  are  the  presumed  originals  from  which  they  were  adapted. 
There  are  also  a  fair  number  of  scenes  among  the  later  pencil  draw- 
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nigs  and  cartoons  that  have  no  predecessors  in  the  Indian  Gallery 
series.  Some  significant  revelations  of  little-known  Catlins  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  result  from  a  careful  comparative  study  of  all  known 
collections  of  this  artist’s  work. 
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PLATE  1 


George  Gatlin.  Portrait  by  William  H.  Fisk  in  1849.  (National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.) 
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Plate  2 


at mxabi  ..seaMpaaa 

* 


.  John  W.  Quinney,  Mohegan  Indian  missionary  preacher.  (273.)  2.  Horse  Chief,  Grand  Pawnee  head  chief.  (99.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  3 


.  Black  Hawk,  famous  Sauk  war  chief.  (2.)  2.  The  Open  Door,  Shawnee  prophet  and  brother  of  Tecumseh.  (279.} 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  4 


Black  Moccasin,  aged  head  chief  of  the  Hidatsa.  Lewis  and  Clark  knew  him  in  1804.  (171.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  5 


.  Little  Spaniard,  Comanche  warrior.  (51.)  2.  The  Great  King,  called  “Ben  Perryman,”  a  Creek  chief.  '  (288.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


PLATE  6 


Osceola,  the  Black  Drink,  Seminole  War  leader.  A  “studio”  portrait.  (301.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955.-— Ewers 


PLATE  7 


The  Cheyenne,  Republican  Pawnee.  An  unfinished  field  study.  (107.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  8 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


PLATE  9 


.  Maggie  No  Fat,  daughter  of  Shell  Man,  holding  a  Shell  Man,  an  Oglala  brave.  Painted  by  Catlin  in  1832.  (76.) 

photograph  of  Catlin’s  portrait  of  her  father.  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  1947. 


Smithsonian  Report  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  10 


Four  Bears,  Mandan  chief,  wearing  painted  and  quilled  shirt.  Painted  2.  Four  Bears’  painted  and  quilled  shirt  collected  by  Catlin  in  1832.  (U.  S. 

by  Catlin  in  1832.  (128.)  N.  M.  No.  386505.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955.— Ewers  PLATE.  1  1 
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Smithsonian  Report.  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  12 


1.  Arikara  village,  1,600  miles  above  St.  Louis.  (386.) 


2.  A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Mandan  village,  1,800  miles  above  St.  Louis.  (502.) 


Plate  13 


Smithsonian  Report.  1 955. — Ewers 


1.  Sioux  Indians  moving  camp.  Painting  by  Catlin  in  1832.  (482.) 


2.  Sioux  Indians  moving  camp. 


Pencil  drawing  by  Catlin  in  1852.  (Courtesy  New  York 
Public  Library.) 


Smithsonian  Report.  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  14 


m 


1.  Sioux  Scalp  Dance.  Painting  by  Catlin  in  1832.  (438.) 


2.  Sioux  Scalp  Dance.  Lithograph  after  Catlin,  1844 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


PLATE  15 


1.  Blackfoot  medicine  man  attending  his  patient.  Pencil  drawing  by  Catlin  in  1852. 

(Courtesy  New  York  Public  Library.) 


2.  Blackfoot  medicine  man.  Painting  by  Catlin,  1832.  (161.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  16 


Self-torture  in  the  Mandan  Okipa  ceremony.  (Catlin  Cartoon  Collection.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  1ork.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  17 


1.  Feats  of  horsemanship.  Comanche  sham  battle.  (487.) 


2.  Eagle  Dance.  Choctaw.  (449.) 


Smithsonian  Report.  1955. — Ewers 


PLATE  18 
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2  Buffalo  chase  on  horseback  with  bows  and  lances.  (411.) 


Smithsonian  Report,  1 955. — Ewers 


Plate  19 


1.  Fort  Union,  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  (388.) 


2.  Pipestone  quarry  on  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  Source  of  the  red  stone,  catlinite.  '  (337.) 


Smithsonian  Report.  1955. — Ewers 


Plate  20 


*  II.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  :  1997  O  -42287I 


.  Buffalo  Bull’s  Back  Fat,  Blood  Indian  head  chief.  Painting  2.  Buffalo  Bull’s  Back  Fat.  Lithograph  after  Carl  Bodmer  watercolor 

Catlin,  1832.  (149.)  of  1833. 
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